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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


wade 
HE Reichstag listened on Wednesday with a kind of awe 
to what may prove the last speech of Count von Moltke, 
who in October will be ninety years of age. The great strategist 
spoke clearly and firmly, and his words in support of the new 
Army Bill produced a profound and most painful impression. 
The era of “Cabinet wars” was, he said, over, and Govern- 
ments all desired peace; but there would be wars, for the 
nationalities were ambitious and discontented with the present 
state of things. Where Governments were weak, the peoples 
would force on war, and “for a long time past, only the sword has 
kept the sword in its sheath.” These wars, too, would be long, 
for the great nations, armed as they were, could not be defeated 
in one or two campaigns, and Germany might see again the 
Seven Years’ War, or even the Thirty Years’ War. He entirely 
admitted the bad financial effect of such expenditure on prepara- 
tions; but if the enemy once entered, civilisation might be at 
stake, and the plunderings of the Napoleonic wars be renewed. 
The “ pacific assurances of our two neighbours, East and West, 
are of great value,” “but their warlike preparations go on 
without stay or pause.” When the old Field-Marshal sat 
down, it was felt on all sides that the Bill had been carried. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times asserts in the 
strongest way his belief in some information as to a radical 
change in the external policy of the Russian Court.) The 
Czar, he says, has finally given up the idea of an alliance with 
France, and intends to enter into one with Germany, thé basis 
of which will probably be settled when the German Emperor 
attends the manceuvres to be held at Krasnoe-Selo, in Poland, 
next June. We have discussed the consequences of this change, 
should it be confirmed, elsewhere, but may mention here that 
it is said to have been facilitated by Prince Bismarck’s 
retirement, but produced by dislike of French politics. The 
German Emperor is known to be favourable to reconciliation, 
and if the Czar is also willing, the only difficulty will be in 
Austria, where, however, the Imperial family has always 
coquetted with the notion of a temporary settlement between 
the Empires by a partition of the Balkan, Russia going to 
Constantinople, and Austria to Salonica. This was, we have 
some reason to believe, an accepted idea with the unhappy 
Heir-Apparent, the Crown Prince Rudolph. 


The Liberal Unionists entertained Lord Hartington at the 
Crystal Palace on Tuesday, Mr. Chamberlain taking the chair. 
More than eleven hundred guests were present, and Mr. 
Chamberlain delivered a succession of brilliant short speeches ; 
Lord Hartington, a very powerful review of the situation ; while 
Lord Derby, Mr. Goschen, and Sir Henry James all managed 


to mark their speeches with a certain distinction and dis- | 








saying concerning the third Duke of Devonshire, that “he 
was distinguished before all men for a dogged veracity,” and 
said that_his descendant assuredly possesses this striking 
characteristic of his race. Mr. Gladstone’s attitude on the 
subject of the concessions he had made as to the retention of 
the Irish Members at Westminster, Land-Purchase, and the 
separate treatment of Ulster, was altogether obscure; and 
his followers, though unable to extract from him any elucida- 
tions,— 
“ Determined to be pleased, a servile band 
Grow more convinced, the less they understand.” 

At such a time, we greatly need statesmen who “care not to be 
great, but as they save and serve the State,” and such exactly 
was Lord Hartington. 


Lord Hartington, of course, deprecated the idea that any 
one statesman, or, indeed, any group of statesmen were per- 
sonally indispensable to any cause; and remarked drily that 
fifteen years ago the infirmities of age, “since happily over- 
come,” had compelled Mr. Gladstone to resign the leadership 
of his party, yet the Liberal Party survived, and not wholly, 
“though, I admit, in great measure, through the resuscitated 
energies of its former leader.” Again, Lord Beaconsfield’s 
death was supposed to be a fatal blow to the Conservative 
Party; but the Conservative Party had survived that blow, 
as it had since survived the retirement of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and the illness of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. But 
as so much had been attributed to his personal exertions, he 
would say that the Liberal Unionist cause owed a great deal 
to the efforts of Lord Derby, Lord Selborne, and the Duke 
of Argyll in the House of Lords, of Mr. Goschen and Sir 
Henry James in the House of Commons, and perhaps most 
of all to those of Mr. Chamberlain, since in his case it was 
impossible to suppose that he had been influenced by 
reactionary tendencies. 


Coming to the substance of his speech, Lord Hartington 
deprecated Parliamentary discussions on the morality or 
immorality of the National League’s proceedings. They 
were revolutionary proceedings, and the law should, of course, 
be strengthened where it seemed insufficient to meet them ; 
but revolutionary proceedings necessarily imply revolutionary 
instruments, and Lord Hartington could not see the great use 
of those who are not revolutionists canvassing the moral right 
of revolutionists to make revolutions; but it was a different 
matter when a great non-revolutionary party like the Liberal 
Party gave its support and protection to a revolutionary 
party like the Parnellites; that was the final justification of 
the Liberal Unionists for deserting their former leader, and 
by that course they had at least secured for the country that 
a measure of Home-rule should not be forced on an unprepared 
Parliament and constituency. Lord Hartington commented 
on the difficulty into which the Gladstonians are plunged by 
the concession that the Irish Members must be retained in the 
Parliament at Westminster, and especially on Mr. Asquith’s 
embarrassing position in finding himself committed to four 
local Parliaments and one central Parliament, on the one side, 
and also to the perfectly inconsistent principle, on the other 
side, that the new Constitution must “provide for the 
maintenance by the Imperial Parliament of unquestionable 
authority in all places and in all times.” Under what sort of 
Constitution could these inconsistent conditions be satisfied ? 
asked Lord Hartington. And he might well have answered: 
‘Under any in which it is possible to reconcile perfect 
independence of the limbs with absolute control of them by the 
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mind.’ Lord Hart%gton did not admire the new Radicalism. 
But admirable or not, he thought that if it was to be tried at 
all, it should be tried by men who had real faith in it; and 
he evidently did not believe that that faith was seriously 
reposed in it by the’chief members of the Liberal Party. 


Lord Derby commented on the growing reluctance of the 
Gladstonians to make the Irish Question the subject of their 
attacks on the Government. Instead of this, they reproach 
the Liberal Unionists with having deserted their leader, 
whereas the truth is that their leader deserted them. As 
for the alliance with the Conservatives, had it resulted in a 
retrograde or a Liberal policy? Could any one assert that 
the legislation of the last four years had been reactionary ? 
Could it be said that when Mr. Goschen joined the Govern- 
ment, he left his Liberalism outside? The question answers 
itself; and if it did not, Mr. Goschen himself answered it by 
his eloquent little speech, in which he spoke of the Liberal 
Unionists as if they had “stood in the gap” like Leonidas 
and his Spartans, at a moment of great danger, though they 
had not been annihilated as he was, but had become the 
nucleus of a great historic party. Sir Henry James, in 
speaking of Mr. Chamberlain’s great services, said that till 
1886 it had been apparently true that the greatest hate was 
the hate of “a woman scorned,” but since 1886 it appears that 
the greatest hate is the hate of “politicians bought” for those 
who could not be bought,—the hate of which Mr. Chamberlain 


had been the object. We regret the phrase. Whatever may 


be justly said of the Gladstonians and their gyrations, there is 
no ground at all for speaking of any of them, so far as we 
know, as “ bought ” politicians. Mr. Chamberlain, in his final 
speech, dwelt humorously on his own political function in 
having acted so often as “whipping-boy” for their distin- 
guished guest. 


Mr. Gladstone on Monday, on the occasion of an address 
to Mr. T. B. Potter, presented by the Cobden Club, in Prince’s 
Hall, Piccadilly, pronounced a eulogium on Free-trade, 
marked by three observations of some importance. He was 
disinclined to rest the cause of Free-trade so much as is often 
done, upon its effect in cheapening food. He thought the 
present cheapness of bread due in the main to the long 
peace, and the improvement in the means of communica- 
tion; and held the Free-trade argument to be sound even 
without that particular result. That is, we conceive, the 
true doctrine, though no doubt it was the taxation of 
corn which brought the economic argument home to the 
people of this country. Mr. Gladstone also maintained 
that in excluding the Chinese, the Americans and Austra- 
lians were actuated entirely by Protectionist feeling, which 
is, we conceive, not true. The objection of one race to 
the intrusion of another and lower race can be defended, even 
if the lower race demands larger wages than the higher. It 
may be a duty to avoid the lowering of the general standard 
of ideas. That duty does not justify the expulsion of guests, 
but does, we think, render a refusal to admit them at least law- 
ful. At any rate, we can see no other reason for the exclusion 
of convict immigrants. Mr. Gladstone, too, pushes the Free- 
trade argument far when he says it is fatal to bimetallism. 
The object of Free-trade is not to raise or to lower prices, but 
to abolish artificial prices,—which are, in fact, taxes on the 
consumer. If, therefore, a double currency is the best 
currency—an open question—the fact that its use would raise 
prices does not make it Protectionist. Bimetallism might be 
wise or foolish, even if India and Russia employed a gold 
currency. 

Mr. Goschen on Wednesday made a speech at Northampton, 
in which he urged the electors not to forget the great issue 
between the majority and their opponents, and pressed above 
all the external danger in which the concession of a separate 
government to Ireland would involve the Kingdom. His 
speech was, in fact, almost summed up in some eloquent sen- 
tences pronounced before it was half-done :—“ If we were free, 
as we never shall be free, from obligations of honour and of 
duty, nevertheless, as a matter of defence, as a matter which 
we owe to the many millions of our countrymen, we should 
have to say that Ireland, the outpost of the Atlantic, Ireland 
linked geographically to this country as it is, Ireland with its 
history and geography and its physical position, should never, 
and can never, be put under any other Executive Government 
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Mr. Stanley was on Tuesday presented with the freed 
of the City, and made a speech, on part of which we ag 
commented elsewhere, In this section he was very angry Ee 
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the English for their want of enterprise in taking territo 
which is neither a true nor a judicious view. Are we to ‘can 
polise the earth? Mr. Stanley was also bitter about Emin 
Pasha, and if we understand his hints, will make some guy. 
prising revelations about him in his book, “ Englishmen never 
kearing truth ina newspaper.” He did not, however, blame 
Emin for taking service with the Germans, and was inclined 
to believe that jealousy of the Germans was unwarranted, as 
all they did would stir English emulation, and result to British 
advantage. That is not the popular view, but it is certainly 
the history of many Colonies founded by Frenchmen, Dutch- 
men, and even Spaniards. Englishmen, now called Americans, 
govern enormous Spanish provinces. 

The Bulgarian Government has at last brought Major 
Panitza and his fourteen companions before a court-martial. 
The charges substantially are that they accepted bribes from 
Russian agents to assassinate or kidnap Prince Ferdinand 
and M. Stambouloff, and organise a mutiny in favour of 
Russia. The boldness of the language used in the indictment 
is remarkable; but the newspaper correspondents seem inclined 
to accept an indictment as evidence. That has not yet been 
produced, and as the intercepted correspondence relied on was 
partly in cipher—the incriminating words being quoted from 
a code of signals—proof will not be‘easy to obtain. The Bul- 
garian Government, however, has clearly thrown away the 
scabbard, and intends to prove all its charges if it can. It 
demands the death of the leading prisoners, but on the face 
of its charges too many are implicated to allow of the 
extreme sentence. We note with regret that in Bulgaria, as 
in Servia, money seems irresistibly tempting, even to other- 
wise honourable men. 


The Unionists sustained a severe defeat in Hast Bristol on 
Friday week. They never had a chance of carrying the seat, 
the Gladstonian majority in 1886 having been 1,736; but this 
was increased on the 9th inst. to 2,875, even if we do not 
reckon the 602 votes given to a Labour candidate as Glad- 
stonian votes,—which they probably were. Something of the 
majority may be due to Sir J. D. Weston’s personal popu- 
larity, or a dislike for Mr. J. Inskip’s strong Conservatism ; 
but most of it must be ascribed to Mr. Gladstone’s charm for 
the larger number of electors. They may not, and in Bristol, 
we should fancy, do not love the Irish; but they love him. We 
must remember, however, that in 1886 there were a great 
number of abstentions. In 1885, Mr. Handel Cossham’s 
majority over the Conservative was 2,264. But even that was 
largely exceeded on Friday week. 

The new German Government explained its Colonial policy 
to the Reichstag on Tuesday, when General von Caprivi 
declared in substance that the wish for Colonies had been 
fanned in order to warm up national feeling; that he did not 
at all care for them himself, believing that they diminished 
national power, but that as the Germans had entered on a 
Colonial career, they must go on with it, and spend some 
money. He revealed in his speech, which we discuss elsewhere, 
something of the old feeling of the Teutonic knights, declaring 
that in Africa “ Bullet and Bible must go together.” He was 
preceded by Baron Marschall, who has succeeded Count Herbert 
Bismarck, and who devoted himself mainly to the English 
question. He declared that his Government intended to go 
“hand-in-hand with England;” that “the local differences were 
no evidence of the actual relations between the Governments ;” 
and that he did not seek in the negotiations the largest possible 
extension of territory, but final arrangements which should 





prevent the danger of perpetual friction. That is sensible, and 
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sobably true, and we hope that our Government will make 
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Mr. Ritchie made a very able speech on Monday in moving 
the second reading of the Licensing Bill, which he declared 
would be defeated as a whole by the carrying of Mr. Caine 8 
amendment. Of the total sum (£1,304,000) to be raised by 
w spirit-duties which it is proposed to allot to the 
ouncils, in place of the horse and van tax withdrawn 
last year, only £440,000 is to be available for the extinction of 
licences, though in certain cases that sum may be capitalised 
for a term of years in order to give the County Councils, if 
they should wish to have it, an opportunity of doing things 
on a somewhat larger scale. Of the remaining £864,000, 
£300,000 will go towards police superannuation funds in 
England, and £40,000 towards the same funds in Scotland; 
while England will have £393,000 more divided amongst the 
yarious counties in the same proportion as the Probate-duty 
is divided, and Scotland £53,000 more, of which £40,000 will 
go to education, and £13,000 to compensation for extinguish- 
ing pleuro-pneumonia. Treland’s share, £77,360, is to go to 
the provision for the better payment of National-school 
teachers. To this part of the Bill there is no opposition in 
the House of Commons. But Mr. Ritchie said very decidedly 
that the defeat of the proposal for extinguishing licences 
would be taken by the Government as the defeat of the whole 
Bill. 

On this part of the Bill Mr. Ritchie was very clear and 
decisive. It was perfectly absurd to say that the money 
was to be used as compensation for licences in any case 
where the Magistrates might refuse to renew the licence now. 
They had not the smallest intention of enabling County 
Councils to pay for what the Magistrates could now do 
without payment. But the Government wished to provide 
means for the reduction of the number of licences, even in 
cases where the Magistrates, acting, as they are bound to do, 
on judicial precedents, would not at present think of refusing 
to renew the licence. In such cases Parliament had always 
professed to consider favourably equitable claims, and had 
even granted sums for the extinguishing of over-regulation 
prices for commissions in the Army, though these over- 
regulation prices were strictly illegal. So, too, Mr. Childers 
considered favourably in 1883 the claims of collectors of 
taxes whom he proposed to abolish, though they were only 
appointed from year to year, and his proposal met with no 
opposition in that House. Mr. Ritchie quoted Mr. Gladstone’s 
very strong admission of the claim of some of the publicans for 
compensation, and also Mr. Bright’s, and even a reluctant 
admission from Sir Wilfrid Lawson, that if the number of 
public-houses could not be reduced without compensation, 
“then let us have compensation.” 
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The force of Mr. Caine’s speech consisted chiefly in his pro- 
found conviction that if any licence-holder ever got com- 
pensation for the extinction of his licence, the whole body of 
licence-holders would possess a much more valuable property 
than before, and that Magistrates would hesitate far more 
generally than they do now to extinguish licences without 
compensation. Indeed, he was so vehement on this head, that 
he declared he should not scruple at all, Unionist as he is, to 
turn out the Government rather than that they should pass 
the Bill. Mr. T. W. Russell, as a great Temperance reformer, 
made a manly and vigorous speech for the Bill; and Mr. 
Haldane, who professed to speak against it, really admitted 
that a great many licence-holders ought to receive, and would 
on the principles followed by the Bench of Magistrates receive, 
favourable consideration, though as they had no legal, only 
an equitable claim, he denied the applicability of the word 
“compensation.” Mr. Haldane’s speech reads to us like a 
speech for the Bill under the mask of a declamation against it. 


The debate was concluded on Thursday, Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
opening it with a very violent speech, in which he spoke of the 
Bill as the product of a “criminal conspiracy against order, 
Justice, and morality,” and predicted that the day was not far 
distant when “the policy of the Government would be con- 





demned and reversed by an angry and outraged nation.” The 
Home Secretary followed in a temperate speech, to which Mr. 
Gladstone made a rather artificial and ineffective reply, on 
some parts of which we have dwelt elsewhere, one inconsistent 
with his own previous positions, and which wound itself up at 
the close into an enthusiasm that somehow did not ring 
very naturally. The best speech of the debate was Mr. W. 
H. Smith’s short and very pithy answer to Sir William 
Harcourt, with which it concluded. On the division, Mr. 
Caine’s amendment was rejected by 339 votes against 266, a 
majority of 73, in a House of 605, or, including the Speaker 
and the tellers, 610 Members. Mr. Finlay was the only dis- 
tinguished Liberal Unionist, except Mr. Caine, who voted 
against the Government. 


This day week, Mr. Chamberlain made an admirable speech 
on taking the chair at the annual dinner in aid of the “ Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution.” He thought Mr. Morley’s 
recent claim for Literature, that it is the happiest of callings, 
could hardly be substantiated for all men alike. Thackeray, at 
all events, at the height of his power, used to regret that he had 
not succeeded as an artist rather than as a novelist or satirist ; 
still, there was no doubt another side to the picture of an 
artist’s life, the sad side, and it was that he had to dwell 
on on that occasion. Even great artists are often obscure 
or unappreciated in their lifetime, and achieve little but 
posthumous fame. David Cox, as an old man, took back 
£2 out of £10 which he had received for one of his 
pictures from a dealer, on the ground that he had charged 
him too much, and that, as a young man with a family, 
it was not fair to take too much from him. Yet the 
picture so depreciated by the painter himself had lately been 
sold for £450. The English people had been declared “in- 
curably stupid on the side of Art,” and Mr. Chamberlain did 
not know but what the accusation was true. At all events, even 
when British judgment arrives, “more or less incidentally,” 
at a true conclusion on subjects of Art, that judgment is apt, 
like old port, to take a long time to mature. That is the truth 
about us. We lack quickness and sensitiveness in taking in 
the merits of Art, rather than judgment when it is once taken 
in, and so a considerable time passes before we really recognise 
the qualities which we are competent to admire. English 
artists, like Mr. Disraeli’s French cooks in “Tancred,” have to 
“educate” their public before they can delight them. 


We regret most deeply to announce the sudden death, from 
cardiac affection, of Mr. George Hooper, one of the most upright 
and able of professional journalists. His connection with this 
paper, among others, had lasted with short breaks through his 
whole active life, he having been the sub-editor chosen by its 
founder, Mr. Rintoul, and a frequent contributor even within 
the last few weeks. In more permanent literature, too, Mr. 
Hooper held no mean rank, being acknowledged by soldiers 
to be the most competent civilian who ever discussed their art. 
His book on “ Waterloo” is a masterpiece, and it is greatly to 
be regretted that he never published a History of the American 
War, about which he wrote at the time a vast number of 
essays quite wonderful for the accuracy of their predictions. 
We never knew in the profession a more absolutely upright 
man, or one whose heart was more sound; while his judgment, 
in spite of a certain fire of temper, was completely free from 
the taint either of prejudice or rancour. 

The Times’ correspondent declares that so bitter has anti- 
Jewish feeling become in Paris, that its leaders are beginning 
to pay for assassinations. Indeed, an agent who had been 
paid £2,000 to assassinate Dr. Cornelius Herz, an American 
electrician, told the correspondent the story, and offered to 
sell him documents proving its correctness. The Times, 
however, has had enough of documents, and the offer was 
declined,—though without raising any suspicion in the 
correspondent’s mind. The story is grotesque. It is, of 
course, quite possible that a private enemy wished to 
assassinate Dr. Cornelius Herz; but how would that gratify 
anti-Semitic feeling? Dr. Herz is a Jew, but not a representa- 
tive man of the race. It is, however, true in Paris, as in 


Vienna, that Socialists denounce the Jews, as of all capitalists, 


the least useful. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 98} to 983. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@~—— 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND LORD HARTINGTON. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN referred with some humour on 
Tuesday, at the Liberal Unionist banquet given to 
Lord Hartington, to the anxiety with which tributes to Lord 
Hartington from the Gladstonian orators had begun to 
inspire him, lest they should be followed, as they almost 
always are, by very severe attacks upon himself. The 
contrast between the willingness to give Lord Hartington 
credit for the best possible motives, and the unwillingness 
to give Mr. Chamberlain credit for any but the worst, is 
certainly very striking. But if we consider a little, we 
shall see that it is not perhaps, on the whole, without a 
reasonable explanation, though that reasonable explanation 
may need to be supplemented by the reflection that though 
a moderate amount of reasonableness may be expected 
in party politics, to look for a large amount of reasonable- 
ness in party politics is extremely unreasonable. We hold, 
then, that it is much easier for party men to be reasonable 
towards those who in a very real sense are not party men, 
but stand more or less above the wrath of party, than it is for 
them to be reasonable towards those who are strong party 
men like themselves, who generally think that they do well 
to be angry, who hit hard, and do not often, if ever, keep 
their heads cool and clear from the animus of party strife. 
There are politicians whose heart is merged in politics, and 
politicians whose heart is not merged in politics, but more 
or less detached from politics, who bemoan the necessity of 
dwelling with Meshech, and having their habitation among 
the tents of Kedar. Lord Hartington is one of the latter 
group, Mr. Chamberlain of the former. Lord Harting- 
ton, we dare say, has often thought within himself 
that he laboured for peace, but when he spake unto 
them thereof, they made them ready to battle. Mr. 
Chamberlain can never have so thought of himself. 
He has always been in the thick of the battle, and 
has always rejoiced in the fray. The consequence 
is, that he has, of course, committed himself to many 
telling imputations of motive, and effective sarcasms which 
have left smart pain behind them, not at all likely to 
reconcile his opponents to any very generous view of 
his character. Those who like combat so well as Mr. 
Chamberlain, cannot often expect to forget the heat 
and dust of the battle. It is much the same with such a 
chief as Mr. Gladstone himself. He occasionally dilates 
upon Wedgwood ware, or Homer, or theology, in a strain 
which nobody would expect from so ardent and eager a 
politician, just as Mr. Chamberlain sometimes dilates on 
Oriental jewellery, or the inadequacy of the English appre- 
ciation of Art, in a strain which nobody would expect from 
so ardent and eager a politician. But though both Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain can occasionally forget 
the heat of the battle, neither of them can ever speak of the 
battle itself without something of the roar of the battle in 
his voice. They are both political warriors to the very marrow 
of their nature. They cannot see themselves as others see 
them ; they can only see others exactly as, in their opinion, 
those others ought to be seen,—in other words, in colours a 
good deal darker than really belong to them. And the 
consequence is, that though they inspire a great deal of 
confidence and courage in their followers, they inspire a 
great deal of vivid dislike in their opponents. It is not so 
with Lord Hartington. He stands a little aloof from the 
passions of the political world, and no doubt would suffer 
hardly any of the cruel pangs of defeat if the General 
Election were to shelve him for a time, and he were able to 
turn from politics to the more congenial subjects in which 
he loves to plunge. And this is felt by his foes as 
well as his friends. It is not merely felt that he is per- 
fectly disinterested, but that political ambitions are hardly 
a part of his nature, that he forces himself to form 
judgments on all the principal issues in politics, rather 
than forms them with that eagerness and vivacity which 
belong to the party politician ; and consequently he always 
says what is moderate, and what rouses little or no 
resentment, though of course, being always as clear and 
masculine as he is moderate, it excites strong opposition. 
Where Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain excite wrath, 
Lord Hartington only excites protest. 
And but for Mr. Chamberlain, it might have been almost 
said that the Liberal Unionist Party is made up of eminent 
politicians of this detached frame of mind; while but for 





attri 
Lord Herschell, it might almost be said t¢ 
stonian Party is made up of politicians of the wl bob. m3 
frame of mind. Lord Selborne is not immersed east ae 
soul in the political fray, nor Lord Derby, nor Mr Grecia 
nor Sir Henry James. Classify the abler politicians ints 
politicians who show a certain detachment of mind fro 
politics, and politicians who throw themselves into olities 
as eager investors throw themselves into the study i 
and stocks, and we shall find that about nine-tenths of the 
Liberal Unionists belong to the former class, and nine-tenths 
of the Gladstonians to the latter class. Lord Herschell 
is almost as singular and unique a figure among the 
Gladstonians as Mr. Chamberlain is among the Liberal 
Unionists ; and hence in some degree, no doubt, the special 
wrath against Mr. Chamberlain. The Gladstonians have 
a certain half-feeling that he belongs to them as of right ; 
that he has no business to throw his considerable 
gladiatorial power into the Liberal Unionist camp. But 
for him, they think that they might class all the Liberal 
Unionists with those with whom the late Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis used to class himself,—namely, the cold- 
blooded animals. But whatever Mr. Chamberlain may be 
called, no political thinker will class him among the 
cold-blooded members of the political species. He ig 
one of those whose judgment is apt to be too much swayed 
by his party prepossessions and his party antipathies, and 
we should as soon think of regarding Mr. Chamberlain as 
too frigid a partisan for a genuine Liberal, as we should of 
regarding Lord Derby as too passionate a partisan for the 
same position. 

It seems to us that nothing could well have proved a 
greater advantage for the Liberal Unionists than the 
hearty co-operation of the calm politicians, like Lord 
Hartington and Sir Henry James, with the fervent 
politicians, like the late Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, 
in resisting Mr. Gladstone’s policy. Without Lord 
Hartington, we should have been almost powerless. But 
he, who for six long years steadily supported that weight 
of responsibility as leader of a broken party, which Mr.. 
Gladstone, who, as Lord Hartington drily remarked, had 
not in 1874 recovered so completely as, with the advantage 
of sixteen years’ further experience, he now has recovered, 
from the feebleness of old age, peremptorily devolved upon 
him, had both the right and the authority to pronounce an 
opinion upon the subject of the new policy to which it 
was the duty of Liberals to listen. Indeed, he had 
not only stood in Mr. Gladstone’s place, but he had 
done more; he had shown his hearty loyalty to Mr. 
Gladstone by willingly surrendering that place to him, 
and steadily sustaining him in it, so soon as it became 
evident that the country wished Mr. Gladstone to return 
to power, and that Mr. Gladstone himself was prepared to 
comply with that wish. No more final evidence of Lord Har- 
tington’s hearty and disinterested loyalty to his old leader 
could have been given; and therefore, when at last he did 
separate himself from Mr. Gladstone, no one even ventured 
to say that it was due to any lower motive than a profoundly 
conscientious conviction that his country’s claim upon him 
was still higher even than Mr. Gladstone’s. And the 
country knew that no statesman had ever lived who 
was so little disposed as Lord Hartington to political 
egotism or fanatical delusions. As he had supported 
Mr. Gladstone through evil report and good report, 
he would have willingly, if he could, have supported 
him to the end. And that being impossible, what his 
natural disposition would have prompted him to do, would 
have been to stand by and simply withdraw his active co- 
operation. That he did more than this, much more, proved 
incontestably, as the country knew, that Lord Hartington 
yielded reluctantly to an overpowering sense of duty ; 
that his calm and (as many thought) frigid judgment 
was stirred to its depths; and that he discerned a grave 
political calamity in the policy which his chief regarded 
as imposed upon him by a higher power. No man who 
had not rendered services so prolonged, so staunch, and so 
disinterested to Mr. Gladstone, could have stemmed the 
rush of enthusiasm with which the Liberal Party turned 
at Mr. Gladstone’s bidding to retrace their steps. Only 
the man who had unwillingly taken up and again gladly 
laid down the leadership at Mr. Gladstone’s suggestion, had 
earned the right to speak with authority in condemning Mr. 
Gladstone’s abrupt change of purpose. Thus Lord Harting- 
ton spoke with authority, with an authority that arrested a 
precipitate decision, and that staggered fora time even the 
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fident of Mr. Gladstone’s followers. But though 
d in importance to Lord Hartington s peremptory 
“No,” the equally peremptory “No” of such men 

the late Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain was 
va second to it in importance. What they brought 
a 9 he Unionist protest was a fervent democratic 
: 1 to which Lord Hartington could make no pre- 
They reinforced his calm and detached judgment 
pea burst of popular passion, such as only Radicals 
bow have evoked. He showed that a cool and deliberate 
cou ment condemned the new move ; they showed that 
= vein of popular feeling was passionately opposed 
a it. He condemned it as a Whig; they condemned it as 
democrats. He persuaded sober Liberals that it would be 
full of imminent peril to the Constitution ; they persuaded 
enthusiastic Radicals that it would be the renunciation by 
the people of popular principles and rights. Between 
them they have at least gained invaluable time for 
deliberation and resolve. And when the decision comes, 
no one at least will be able to deny that if it is a wrong 
decision, it will be wrong deliberately chosen ; and if right, 
right secured only by the alliance of the one man who 
could fairly rival Mr. Gladstone in the right to speak 
to Liberals with authority, with a party who could justly 
claim to have expressed year after year a passionate 
and even sometimes extravagant sympathy with the 
sufferings of the industrious poor, and the budding hopes 
of popular sovereignty and hard-won freedom. 


most con 





TWO SPEECHES IN THE REICHSTAG. 


WO striking speeches have been delivered this week 

in the German Reichstag,—one on Monday, on the 
Colonial, and the other on Wednesday, on the military 
policy of the Empire. The first is, on the whole, pleasant 
to Englishmen to read. We have all admitted the right 
of Germany, if she pleases, to commence a Colonial career, 
and have witnessed her arrival in New Guinea and East 
Africa uncomplainingly ; but it is vain to deny that her 
proceedings are watched with a secret jealousy, and a 
fear that her ambition will either arrest the progress of 
this country in Africa, or furnish grounds for a most 
unnecessary and unwelcome quarrel. The new Chan- 
cellor of the Empire, however, is clearly no fanatic for 
Colonial extension. His subordinate, Baron von Marschall, 
was authorised by him to declare that it was a primary 
object with the Government to move “hand-in-hand ” with 
the English in Africa; and General von Caprivi himself 
honestly admitted that he scarcely believed in Colonies at 
all. Their foundation “exercised at first a negative in- 
fluence on national power ;” “a Colonial policy was matter 
of faith and hope no less in its ethical than in its financial 
and political aspect,” and those who thought that by 
colouring bits of the map of Africa with blue, Germany 
would become a tremendous Power, were, he said, utterly 
mistaken. Indeed, the Chancellor evidently thought that 
faith and hope would be taxed for a long time, for he 
made perhaps the most discouraging admission ever 
uttered by a Minister responsible for Colonies,—namely, 
that in war-time he should not defend them, but should, 
when victorious by land, demand that any Colony which 
“ had fallen into the grip of an enemy” should be restored. 
That is not encouraging for speculators in Colonies, nor is 
the further admission that the desire for them was 
originally encouraged only in order to foster national 
feeling, which was dying away too rapidly with the con- 
tinuance of peace, the inference being that the Govern- 
ment of Germany does not care for Colonies in themselves. 
This was notoriously Prince Bismarck’s feeling, and it is 
obviously shared by General von Caprivi, though he adds 
that, a Colonial policy being once started, it is difficult or 
impossible to recede. It is most unlikely that a Govern- 
ment actuated by sentiments like these will risk the 
hostility, or even the annoyance of a Power like Great 
Britain, in order to secure some particular patch of 
African territory ; and it is about particular patches, not 
territory in general, that the jealousy of England is excited. 
Germany, to speak plainly, is welcome to the whole of the 
Congo State if she can get it, though it is two-thirds the size 
of India, or to any other African province ; but she is not 
welcome to a territory which would break the connection 
between our dominion on the Zambesi and our prospective 
dominion round the Lakes and the head-waters of the Nile. 
€ see no reason to helieve that General von Caprivi will 





be unreasonable in the negotiations, more especially as he 
energetically desires something in which we can materially 
help or retard German development. He was once Minister 
of Marine, and he says Germany needs coaling-stations of 
her own, and to obtain them must, in the end, “ enter for 
peaceful purposes into closer relations with some trans- 
marine nation,”—that is, must substitute a transmarine 
alliance for a Colonial policy. The only nation with coaling- 
stations all over the earth is the British. 

The second speech was not less striking, and much more 
depressing. Indeed, we do not remember to have read in 
our time a speech quite so menacing to the happiness of 
European mankind. Count von Moltke, who regards war 
as a great professor of the art interested in his subject, but 
without enthusiasms and without illusions, sees evidently 
no hope either that war will become less formidable, or that 
military preparations can be allowed to slacken. War, says 
the keen-eyed man of eighty-nine, who at sixty-six struck 
down Austria, and at seventy France, is as probable as ever, 
though the States have grown cautious, though “Cabinet 
wars” have ended, and though Governments will think 
twice before they allow new wars to commence. The 
“forces that militate against peace will be found in the 
peoples themselves,” in the “attempts of the masses to secure 
rapid!y and by violence improvements in their condition,” 
in the “ambitions of nationalities and races,” and in the 
general discontent with the existing state of things. These 
causes will produce war, for some Governments are weak, 
and in spite of all the assurances of peace, the nations are 
arming as fast as ever; and if war breaks out, the con- 
sequences may be worse than is believed. The next war 
will not—remember, it is the greatest soldier in the 
world who is speaking—be short in its duration. The 
Great Powers of Europe are so armed, that “no one 
of them can be shattered in one or two campaigns 
so completely as to confess itself beaten and to accept 
peace on hard terms, or so as not to recover, after a year 
or so perhaps, to renew the conflict.” Gentlemen, “ it ma 
be a Seven Years’ War, it may be a Thirty Years’ War,— 
woe to him who sets fire to Europe, and is first to apply 
the torch to the magazine!” No wonder the German 
Chamber, in which every man has been a soldier, and most 
men have seen a campaign, listened to the speaker in rapt 
silence, fearing to lose a word. That is by far the most 
appalling prediction yet uttered about the next war, and it 
comes from the soldier who, of all men alive, best compre- 
hends what the new armies will do, how equal they are, and 
what will be the effect in retarding victory, or, in other words, 
in protracting hostilities, of the new rings of fortifications. 
They break down a hope which had somehow grown strong, 
the hope that even with nations in the field, wars, however 
bloody, would be short, and that, however sanguinary they 
might be, civilisation would be spared the old horrors and 
the old destruction. It is not so, says, in his “ quiet and 
clear” voice, the nonagenarian General, who twice “ or- 
ganised victory ;” the very existence of civilisation will in 
the next war be at stake, and if the enemy enters a State, 
the losses will be greater than all that State has expended 
in preparation. ‘ What is the most brilliant finance worth, 
if the enemy gains a footing within the country ?” Count 
von Moltke evidently expects that in a long war, an enemy, 
once on the soil, would resort to requisition and to rapine, 
and tells how Napoleon extorted £40,000,000 from 
Prussia, then an impoverished State, and how a French 
Marshal, recalled from Hamburg, “carried away a bank 
in his breeches-pocket, as his memento of the in- 
vasion.” The warning seems incredible in our day, and in 
the present state of civilisation; but this generation has 
no conception of what a long war means, how it brutalises 
all concerned, or how completely, when the magazines begin 
to be exhausted, every consideration, moral, political, and 
even military, is made to give way to the daily maintenance 
of the invading army in comfort, and to the immediate 
needs of the conquering State. There is no preventive, says 
the old Marshal—who, as we have repeatedly said, regards. 
war purely as an art, and neither extenuates its horrors nor 
is shocked by them—except in perfect preparation. “Fora 
long time past the sword alone has kept the sword in its 
sheath,” and though it seems strange to ask again for more, 
and ever more money, there is no help, unless you would 
be defeated. No wonder that when the Marshal sat down,. 
it was certain that not only the money would be voted, but 
the men, though the demand for eighteen thousand addi- 
tional troops a year means, under the three years’ system, 
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a draft of fifty-four thousand more lads to be withdrawn 
from industry and maintained in constant preparation in 
the barracks ; or that, on the following day, the absolute 
refusal of the Government even to discuss a shorter term 
of service was accepted without sign of irritation, and as 
a sad necessity of the hour. 

The speech of Count von Moltke brings into strong 
relief one element in the Continental situation which in 
this country, protected as it is by the sea, is too often for- 
gotten,—the terrible strain under which the nations must 
be living. This apprehension of war, war which will not 
be short, has lasted, says the Field-Marshal, for ten years ; 
and for all that appears, it may last for another twenty. 
Actual war is only prevented by the preparations made 
to resist it, and those preparations of themselves keep 
up the fear that it must one day occur. Imagine 
the strain which that situation must of itself pro- 
duce, the constant anxiety, not only among soldiers, but 
among all whose business would stop in the event of 
invasion, the constant watchfulness of all neighbours’ 
movements, the international hate which a protracted fear 
of invasion must necessarily produce. We know what it 
was here between 1805 and 1813, and the English were 
islanders, and could, by destroying fleets, make invasion 
almost a physical impossibility; while the Germans can 
do nothing except prepare ever larger and larger forces, 
every addition to which takes something from their 
happiness. The body of the people have all the 
anxieties of soldiers, without their hopes or their in- 
centives, and must feel as if life were always overhung 
by a possibility almost as depressing as a known liability 
to madness or some dreadful disease. It is a sad situa- 
tion for Europe, if the Field-Marshal is right, and one 
which may make observers doubt whether the arming of 
the nations is really such a triumph of civilisation. It 
did not help between 1795 and 1815 to keep off war, and 
it has not helped between 1880 and 1890 to mitigate 
a strain which is only better than the actual invasion 
which, after all, it may not prevent. The situation is 
bad enough even for France, which always thinks itself 
in danger; but Germany, with enemies on both sides, is 
paying a monstrous price for the privilege of keeping two 
provinces the loss of which she had in 1870 forgotten 
except in histories, and which even now, twenty years 
after their capture, would give a plébiscite in favour of 
reunion with their old masters. It is a useless question 
to ask, as well as a conventional one; but still, in it lies 
the kernel of much of European policy,—How much has 
Alsace-Lorraine cost Germany, in cash and recruits and 
energy, since 1871 ? 


THE DEBATE ON THE LICENSING BILL. 


HE House of Commons does not show any sense of 
alarm as to the judgment of the country upon the 
Government licensing proposals. It rejected Mr. Caine’s 
amendment on Thursday night by a majority of 73, and 
we believe that the country will sustain the House in its 
decision. The real question is whether the Total Abstinence 
party or the Government have shown the truer anxiety to 
help the Temperance cause. And it seems to us that the 
debate might be judged by a comparison between the 
speeches of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. W. H. Smith. It is 
not often that Mr. W. H. Smith has obtained a rhetorical 
victory over Mr. Gladstone, and doubtless to those who 
heard both speeches, Mr. Gladstone’s may have seemed 
the more impressive. But we undertake to say that among 
unbiassed readers of the debate, Mr. W. H. Smith will 
seem to have a great advantage over Mr. Gladstone, not 
only in argument, but in form, not only in his appeal 
to facts, but in the mode in which he presented and 
discussed the facts. Mr. Gladstone was too elaborate, and 
did not fairly meet the charge that he is now directly 
retracting the opinions he urged with great emphasis ten 
years ago. First he said that since he urged those opinions, 
the law had been more clearly expounded, and the legal 
right of the publican to compensation for withdrawn 
licences had been authoritatively denied. No doubt; and 
the Government do not challenge this. On the contrary, 
they urge upon the public that every enlargement which 
may have been made in the right or in the practice of the 
Magistrates in relation to the refusal to renew licences, 
sha]l be carefully guarded, and that nothing in this Bill shall 
in the least. degree impair or reduce the dispesition of 


the Magistrates to curtail the facilities eee ae 
next, Mr. Gladstone declared that + ine But 
approval of the principle of compensation was sat Phatie 
in relation to any small plan like that now before the = 
of Commons, “but with respect to a general and sweat 
measure for the extinction of all public-houses whader me 
Was any such “general and Sweeping measure” pr 
seriously contemplated by any statesman? And if it ned 
been, would not it have been infinitely more intolerabl “~ 
find compensation amounting to hundreds of millions ta 
to find compensation amounting to a few hundred thou Fi 
pounds? It appears to us that Mr. Gladstone = 
suggests that he might have approved of raising a _ 
National Debt to pass a Maine Law, but that ie wholly 
disapproves of devoting a moderate sum to paring aw. 
the redundant alehouses and gin-palaces in districts wher 
there are none but respectable houses, but too meny'al 
them for the wants of the district. sty 

Mr. W. H. Smith’s answer to Mr. Gladstone was as lucid 
as it was pithy. First he showed that, whatever may be 
the legal rights of the Licensing Magistrates, they aieds 
in fact using them to suppress any but the badly managed 
public-houses where there is disorder and inattention to 
rules. He showed that out of 67,100 licences renewed 
in five years, only 31 had been suppressed except on 
the ground of irregularity in the conduct of those who 
kept them. Of course it is pure nonsense to talk of that 
as a progressive tendency to use existing powers for the 
reduction of the number of public-houses, and, indeed 
the Magistrates can hardly be expected to deny the 
equitable claim to a renewal, when the State itself estimates 
the goodwill of a public-house as a better property than that 
of almost any other business. And yet this it does in the 
charge it makes for probate and succession duty. Without 
the licence, the goodwill of a public-house is, of course, per- 
fectly worthless; yet the publican may count so fully on 
the renewal of the licence, that when he dies, his family 
pays a higher probate-duty on the business than most 
other tradesmen. How is it possible, then, to maintain 
that without some means of buying out the superfluous 
publicans, there is any reasonable chance at all of 
diminishing their number ? 

The feeling which appears to show itself uppermost in 
the opposition to the Government Bill, is one of something 
like fury that any one should propose to be morally just 
to a class which is itself so unjust as the class of publicans. 
No one on the Government side of the House maintains 
that the publicans have any legal right to compensation in 
any case, or any moral right to it when there has been 
abuse of the licence. On the other hand, no one on the 
Opposition side of the House has ventured to maintain 
that if the publicans are to be treated as by all but universal 
precedent they have been treated hitherto by the Bench, 
in relation to the renewal of their licences, it would be 
possible to refuse to renew a great number of licences to 
small but respectable houses. Of course, by inflicting a 
very gross and glaring injustice,—namely, the confiscation 
of property in which the licence-holders had invested their 
savings, with every reason to expect that their savings 
would be safe,—the number of public-houses could be 
greatly reduced. But even Mr. Caine could not deny that 
if the Licensing Magistrates were to proceed on the same 
principle on which Mr. Childers proposed to proceed in 
1883, when he asked for leave to suppress certain collectors 
of taxes who were only appointed annually, but who 
had so reasonable an expectation of reappointment that 
they had sacrificed all their other personal prospects 
in life on the faith of that reappointment, a great 
many licence-holders the withdrawal of whose licences 
would be beneficial to the community, must receive 
pecuniary consideration, not to call it compensation for 
the disappointment of their legitimate confidence, a 
disappointment due to no fault of their own. But, while 
Mr. Caine admitted this, he struggled against the conse- 
quences of his own admission. His predominant feeling 
might be rendered as a new translation of the familiar 
maxim, Fiat justitia, ruat celum, which would run in his 
case, not ‘ Let justice be done, even though the firmament 
should rush down on us,’ but ‘If justice is to be done in 
such a case as this, surely the firmament would rush down 
on us. The fanatics of total abstinence cannot con- 
ceive that justice is to be called justice any longer, if it 
involves justifying the claim of a publican to sell wine 





or beer or spirits. Their real assumption is that the 
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ostes humani generis, to whom no quarter should 
nd to whom no principle of good faith can be 
ly. Now, we have always held with the Bishop 
whose admirable speech a couple of months ago 
we noticed at the time, that great mischief has been done 
treating this class as in some sense a class of outlaws, 
wh that a great deal of good might be done by making 
‘om feel that they have great opportunities of preventing 
harm, and even of doing good, if they would but exercise 
their calling in an anxiously conscientious spirit. We 
aite understand and duly estimate the danger of solidi- 
fying and establishing the rather dubious claim whic 
Y blicans now have, and are perfectly aware that they 
have, to either a renewal of their licence, or else something 
+n the nature of compensation if it be not renewed. We 
would on no account increase the average value of the quasi- 
vested interest in licences by doing anything that would 
make public-houses, after the Bill was passed, sell on an 
average for larger sums than they sell for now. And no 
doubt the difficulty is to steer the middle course between 
one of flagrant injustice and confiscation on the one hand, 
and a boon to the publicans, which would greatly increase 
the present value of their property, on the other hand. 
We are as much opposed to the one course as to the 
other. And we do not doubt for a moment that Mr. 
Ritchie is as much opposed to the one course as to the 
other. His object has evidently been 1o steer a just 
course between the two, and we feel sure that a just 
course between the two is aimed at by this Bill. But the 
wish to take such a course is not what Mr. Caine’s 
speech or Sir W. Harcourt’s speech expressed. The 
Opposition tone was: * Perish the publicans, rather than 
that one new temptation should fall in the way of a man 
disposed to drink.” They seemed to be asking nearly 
all through: ‘How can a publican have rights?’ Well, 
our deliberate conviction is that alcoholic drinks ought to 
be sold, though they ought to be sold under careful regu- 
lation; that they are definitely useful to a considerable 
class of the community; that they give in any case clearly 
legitimate pleasure to those who are not self-indulgent ; 
and that the very worst expedient that can be imagined 
for the proper regulation of their sale, is to convince the 
publican that he is excluded from the society of all high- 
minded men, and regarded as a man without ideals and 
without rights. That is the way to make him utterly 
reckless, not to redeem him; and until you redeem him, 
you will never redeem those who are under his influence 
and more or less at his mercy. 


class are hi 
be given, & 
held to app 
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THE LATEST REPORT FROM RUSSIA. 

E are not, asa rule, much inclined to trust statements 

about Russian policy coming only from Vienna. 
Magyars, Austrian Jews, and agents of the House of 
Hapsburg, all regard Russia with such loathing and 
dread, and are all so anxious to alarm England about her 
course, that they will in all sincerity believe St. Petersburg 
capable of any action which England may dislike. They 
will credit any rumour, and even invent rumours, not out 
of mendacity, but because their imaginations take fire at 
the smallest hint. The positive statement published by 
the Vienna correspondent of the Times on Wednesday is, 
however, so serious, and accords so well with much 
information from Berlin, that even if unconfirmed it is 
worth more than a moment’s consideration. It was 
always possible, to say the least, that the Czar, whose 
initiative is hampered in every direction by the League 
of Peace, might revert to the older policy of his House, 
renew the alliance of the three States which partitioned 
Poland, and, with his frontier secured upon the West, 
recommence the secular march of his people towards the 
Southern waters. It is Constantinople that he must always 
seek; and his alliance with France, though it might lead 
there, could do so only after a trémendous struggle, in 
which even victory would leave Russia terribly exhausted. 
The correspondent declares that the possibility has become 
more than a probability; that the Czar has finally resolved 
to make a change in the direction of his policy; that he 
has given up all idea of the alliance for which the French 
have struggled so hard; that he intends, now Prince Bis- 
marck has departed, to be reconciled with Germany; and 
that, when the Emperors meet in June to witness the Russian 
manceuvres at Krasnoe-Selo, the new arrangements conse- 
quent on his conversion will be reduced to form. 





Clearly | all time the destruction of the Turkish Empire. 


the essence of that form must be that Russia would be 
received into the League of Peace. It is not possible for 
the German Emperor to betray Austria by exchanging her 
friendship for that of Russia, and not possible for Austria 
to stand apart sullenly and alone. Her danger would be 
too extreme, for France could not help her in the South- 
East, and the Hapsburgs will not recommence at this time 
of day their endless attempt to obtain supremacy in Italy. 
The Magyars may be furious, and the whole Balkan in 
commotion; but if Germany and Russia desire to draw 
together, the Hapsburgs must accede, or run risks contrary 
to the whole character of their policy, and, in view of the 
Slav feeling of more than half their subjects, not to be 
seriously expected. The great Alliance, if the story is true, 
must be widened so as to include Russia among its active 
supporters. 

Such a change, though improbable, for Russia is boiling 
with antipathy to the Germans, is at least possible ; and it 
would so profoundly modify the situation throughout 
Europe, and, indeed, all over the world, that it is useful 
to consider what its first consequences would be. To begin 
with, the fear of the great war which for years past has 
dominated all policy in Europe, has governed all alliances, 
and has even been the first factor in internal legislation, will 
be temporarily at an end. There does not exist on earth 
the physical power to cope on land with such an alliance. 
Nothing but despair could tempt France to rush alone inte 
such a conflict, and Great Britain neither could nor would 
give her the necessary assistance. Whatever her rage— 
and her statesmen would be choking with it—France must 
perforce remain quiet, or employ her strength in the distant 
expeditions which her peasantry so detest. She would no 
doubt remain quiet, and the competition in armaments 
which now cripples all treasuries would for a moment be 
suspended. Next, the Russian Court would be compelled 
to decide, and decide very quickly, towards what design it 
would direct the energies of its people. It would, we 
think, be nearly impossible for the Czar to remain passive 
and at peace. He has his Army to reckon with; and his 
Army has expected a great war so long, has been so 
inflamed with jealousy of Germany, and is so eager for 
opportunities of service and distinction, that a long and 
assured peace not preceded by victory would seem 
to it intolerable. The Czar would be despised as a 
man who had shrunk from a great struggle after 
making every preparation, and assuring his soldiers 
that, however much he appeared to give way, he only 
waited the fitting hour for asserting the right of Russia 
to supremacy among all Slavs. Even the Russian people 
would not be free from this feeling, for though peace may 
be their interest, they are strongly moved by any decline in 
the reputation of their country, and quite aware that as 
yet she has failed to beat down the resistance of Bulgaria, 
a little State which they regard as “ ungrateful,” and even 
“rebellious,” to the Czar. Unless the Government is to 
become unpopular, it must direct its strength towards 
some great achievement, and it will have before it 
two alternatives. One, as we have so often pointed 
out, is the final and complete conquest of Persia, which 
can now be invaded from two sides, which cannot by itself 
resist, and which offers a prize singularly tempting to the 
Russian people, who are so eager for fertile land that they 
are beginning to swarm even into Southern Siberia. Persia 
is as large as France, and needs everywhere nothing but 
irrigation to produce the richest crops; it may be said te 
be nearly empty of people, its whole present population 
scarcely exceeding that of Belgium; while the Kingdom 
offers a clear road from the Caspian to the Persian 
Gulf and the whole of the Asiatic seas. We can 
conceive of nothing more tempting to a Russian Em- 
peror than the power of making such a gift to his 
peasantry. It would be worth a war with England; and 
we greatly doubt whether, when it came to the point, 
England would risk her fortunes and those of India on 
the nearly impossible task of defending in a great land 
campaign a kingdom whose strength has been eaten out, 
by incurable misgovernment. We should, if we succeeded, 
have to govern Persia ourselves, and so march our frontiers 
at two points for hundreds of miles with those of the 
Russian Empire. We doubt our people’s making any such 
effort ; and if they did not, Persia might be made in three 
years the greatest and the richest of all Russian provinces, 
and one, too, the possession of which would facilitate to 
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The second alternative, which would be more acceptable 
to the Panslavists, and lead more directly to the conquest 
of Constantinople, would be the partition of the Balkans, 
Austria absorbing Bosnia, Servia, and half Macedonia, 
while Russia remained content with Roumania, Bulgaria, 
and Macedonia east of the Rhodope, thus planting 
herself within sixty miles of Constantinople, and reducing 
its ultimate fall to a mere question of time. This 
project has been the object of Russian diplomacy and 
arms for at least half-a-century, and it has been 
baffled only by opposition which, if Russia entered the 
League of Peace, it would be nearly hopeless to renew. 
Austria could not interfere, for she would be a sharer in 
the spoil. France and England will not repeat the Crimean 
Expedition, or if they did, they would have to fight Russia 
with her armies doubled in strength, and her railway 
system so far complete that her regiments would no longer 
perish on their march from the interior. Failing those 
Powers, there would be only Turkey, Roumania, and 
possibly Bulgaria to defend Constantinople, and though 
they might together make a gallant fight, they must be 
defeated in the end. They have not the resources for 
protracted war, and two of them at least, Turkey and 
Bulgaria, are honeycombed with corruption, and with the 
doubt, always visible in every Bulgarian plot, whether the 
might of the great Slav Power can successfully be resisted. 

It may be asked, and will be asked wherever this story 

receives attention, what motive the German Emperor can 
have for admitting Russia into the Alliance, even if she is 
willing. We might answer that question sufficiently by 
asking another,—What motive has he to refuse? He 
has nothing to gain by war with Russia; cares little, as 
Prince Bismarck once said, about the future of the Balkans ; 
and has no quarrel with the Czar such as might induce 
him to run a great risk rather than terminate the kind of 
armed truce which now exists between the two Courts. 
That answer, however, though it is most pertinent, is 
entirely needless. The relief to the minds of his people 
is an all-sufficient reason for accepting the Russian offer. 
For the last ten years at least, they have, so to speak, slept 
under arms, have been aware that if a single man of in- 
calculable impulses gave the signal, Germany would be 
flooded with hostile armies advancing from two sides at 
once, armies each of which might prove in battle the equal 
of her own. Mere respite from such a strain would be a 
great advantage, and one which would make all Germans 
declare their Emperor the most successful of diplomatists. 
Their country would be secure, though Austria might not 
be, while France would be left to gnash her teeth in 
despair, as powerless for invasion after all her enormous 
sacrifices as she was in the year after Sedan. Russia 
pacified, and France defeated,—that would be the meaning 
of the Czar’s entry into the great Alliance. Such a 
prospect would be quite enough to attract a young 
Sovereign of Germany, even if he were not embarked on a 
semi-Socialistic enterprise, and if he were not intent 
on fulfilling his grandfather’s last command, to stand well 
with Russia, the only Power, in the old man’s judgment, 
which was at once Conservative and possessed of strength 
sufficient, if she were hostile, to expose his great edifice 
to risk. 





MR. STANLEY ON ENGLAND. 


| gree dispute whether Mr. Stanley is an Englishman 
or an American by nationality—as a matter of law, 
he is, we suppose, both—but he certainly retains more than 
a kindly feeling for the land of his birth. Speaking at the 
Guildhall on Tuesday, after receiving the freedom of the 
City, he expressed an even passionate regret at the way in 
which England had neglected, or rather thrown away, her 
opportunities of aggrandisement in Africa. He evidently 
thought that she might, had she but chosen, have made 
herself mistress of the greater part of the vast continent. 
We hold South Africa in full sovereignty already; we 
occupy Egypt, and could have retained the whole Valley 
of the Nile southward to Khartoum ; we have claims on all 
the Lake country, and might have garrisoned Equatoria; 
we might, says the speaker, who knows that subject 
personally, “have had the Congo State ;” and, but for 
delays, the whole of East Africa, which we now share with 
the Germans, would have passed into our hands. In fact, 


the Queen might, had her subjects chosen, have become 
Empress of the African Continent, perhaps the richest of 
the divisions of the world. It is all true, in a way, and 


darrian 

the speaker, who is enraged because Engl: : 

gO magnificent a chance, ra certainly not tea ssed 
affection for her, or belief in her capabilities. but a 
Stanley, though patriotic, is a little blind in his a “ 
He forgets that this country is still governed by stato 
and that they may not be so eager to concentrate on re 
country all hatreds by monopolising all careers throu h ak 
the world. It might have been wise to accept the Co rie 
State; and it will be wise one day, if we keep the Valley f 
the Nile, to try to rule East Africa from Alexandrie ; 
Natal; but it would be folly to attempt to govern both 
There are limits to the powers at British disposal, though. 
no doubt, Major Wissmann is teaching us a sharp tare 
in the rapid creation cf black armies ; limits to the pret 
it is expedient to put upon the energy of the British 
people ; limits, above all, to the envy which it is safe to 
excite in nations as powerful as ourselves, and more 
clamorous for careers. The greater part of Africa can never 
be colonised, and with three more Indias on her hands— 
the Congo State, the enlarged South Africa, and East 
Africa—the “weary Titan” would, indeed, run the risk 
of sinking beneath her burden. The Spanish-American 
example is not one which encourages statesmen; and the 





Spaniard, when he tried to monopolise “the Americas.” 
was not ruling forty or fifty Colonies and Dependencies 
besides. It is possible even for England, with her deep 
reservoir of governing capacities, to grasp too much, and 
to claim more of earth to rule than she has the power of 
ruling beneficially. Mr. Stanley mistakes moderation for 
weakness, and shows in that, as in one or two other 
respects, that a hero is not always a man of insight. 

It was a blunder, for example, and a grave one, to be 
grieved over the loss of the Congo State, because, had we 
taken it when it was offered, it would have “ paid 100 per 
cent.” The English do not acquire dominions as invest- 
ments; they have never yet exacted annual tribute from 
any Colony or any conquered country ; and they regard 
the wealth which pours into their coffers as an incident in 
their country’s career, and not its end. They are eager 
for commerce, they love their possessions, they exult when 
the order they have produced reveals unexpected treasures 
to be won by digging or felling or manufacture ; but they 
shrink with no hypocritical reluctance from conquering for 
the sake of cash. Such an appeal only makes them 
doubtful of their own motives, and by depriving them of 
self-confidence, deprives them of half their strength. Men 
laugh at their eagerness to do good and earn 15 per cent. ; 
but, in truth, the herd of “ promoters” who appeal to the 
double motive know their countrymen well. The English 
want to be rich, but they want to do their duty too; and if 
you require of them their highest effort, it is to the latter 
motive that the appeal must be made. It is the French, 
not the English, who conquer a State avowedly to “ find 
posts for the sons of respectable men.” 

Nor is Mr. Stanley less short-sighted in his diatribe 
against the English Press. He calls the journalists 
“namby-pamby,” accuses them of “seeing everything 
through an opaque glass ”’—which we should have thought 
an impossible feat even for Sam Weller—and broadly 
intimates that under their malefic influence, a new Drake 
or Raleigh has become impossible in Great Britain. Is there 
so much difference between Drake and Stanley, or is it the 
Press which has refused to the latter either recognition or 
support? We should have said that, of all classes, the 
journalists had been most generous in acknowledging the 
merits of the new “ man of enterprise,” and had rather urged 
on than discouraged the statesmen in the work of profiting 
by discovery. We will not, however, take advantage of that 
argument. We know quite well what Mr. Stanley means, 
and there is truth in his idea; but he greatly exaggerates 
that truth. Hurried men in an age of fluid benevolence 
and surface scepticism about all things, are apt to write 
“namby-pamby ;” and it is quite true that a part of 
the Press often falls into a tone of sickly criticism, 
more like that of a well-meaning curate talking to a 
female congregation, than of a man who understands 
that most of the useful work of the world—the distribution 
of justice, for example—is disagreeable and “ hard.” They 
do not, however, express the opinion of the people, which, 
though it reads their benevolent platitudes, remains entirely 
unaffected by them. Heroism is worshipped, firmness 
approved, imperiousness pardoned, as much as ever they 
were; and success is desired, as Matthew Arnold said, with 





a passionate longing. The journals deprecate war, but the 
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a 
people vote more guns; the Press is all for meekness, but 


ity never pardon defeat; the hero is criticised 
~ po org vies Wiliee 1a sealed; tat lie notes 
fails of his reward. To read some of the more popular 
rs for the last few months, one might believe that 
Englishmen had almost been converted to the Quakerism 
with which Mr. Stanley is so bitterly and so unfairly 
enraged ; but the Army never was so strong, the Fleet 
never so efficient, the inclination towards dangerous enter- 
rise never SO pronounced. The people have become more 
emotional, but not softer. In this very exploration of 
Africa, though it is watched through a microscope, harder 
things have been done than in the whole conquest of India ; 
and more was said twenty years ago about the sufferings of 
Maories than is now said, with ten times the means of 
publicity, about the whole Negro race. Our black brother, 
we should decidedly say, is shot with a readiness which 
requires no stimulus at all, and which certainly indicates 
no increase in the softness of those who look on, never 
moving. The truth is, the influence of the Press is 
absurdly overrated. It has assumed to a quite extra- 
ordinary degree the functions of the pulpit, and, like the 
ulpit, it is heard by a vast congregation, which is apt to 
content itself with listening most respectfully. It has 
tried, deliberately and energetically tried, to get up 
sympathy on one side for the victims of the Land 
League, and on the other for the evicted tenants, in 
whose name so many crimes have been enacted; and 
in neither case has the success been more than partial. 
The evictions go on in spite of sentiment, and agrarian 
criminals, though they are occasionally hanged by the pro- 
cesses of law, are in no way special objects of popular 
indignation. The thousands of journalists, bound as they 
are to preach six times a week, often without texts, have 
taken, no doubt, to lecturing on abstract principles, and 
sometimes to rather minute criticism ; but their success is 
not greater than that of other lecturers. They probably 
check the disposition towards many evils from growing 
more dangerous, but they do not alter human nature, 
or, for that matter, British nature, in any percep- 
tible degree. Whenever the occasion recurs, the people 
show that they remain as they always were,—energetic, 
courageous, and full of enterprise, free from cruelty, but 
when the enterprise has begun, by no means over-careful 
of human life. Certainly they are not careful to avoid 
responsibilities. Mr. Stanley scolds them for not being 
greedy enough of territory; but during the last ten years 
they have annexed at least five Frances to their dominion, 
one morsel being an ancient Empire swallowed whole; and 
even this week the German journals accuse them, as 
regards their demands for more of Africa, of “ insatiable 
egotism.” They are not more egotistic than they always 
were, and, in truth, remain much what they always have 
been, a self-seeking people, yet with consciences, full of 
energy, audacity, and perseverance, and so fortified by an 
inner pride, that Mr. Stanley’s attack on them for their 
decadent spirit will not diminish his popularity or their 
admiration of his better qualities by one hair’s-breadth. 
It is their calm he is really censuring, but calm is not 
always weak, 


THE FRENCH CHAMBER’S ATTACK ON 
EMPLOYERS. 


there Labour Question in France is entering upon a 
new phase. It is only within the last seven years 
that Trade-Unions have been recognised, and they are 
already claiming a position, not of equality, but of 
supremacy. In 1884, “ professional syndicates’ were for 
the first time made legal. A statute of that year allows 
workmen or employers to form themselves into Unions 
“for the study and defence of their interests.” The law 
Which regulates associations is stricter in France than in 
England, and without this distinct permission such Unions 
might have been dissolved at the pleasure of the Executive. 
The workmen, or their Parliamentary advocates, now com- 
plain that this law has been left without a sanction. It lays 
down that certain things must be done or not done, but it 
fixes no penalties for not doing or doing them. It is the 
object of a Bill now before the Chambers to make good 
this defect. 

_The way in which it sets about its work is this. It pro- 
hibits, under penalty of imprisonment for one to three 
months, and a fine of £4 to £80, any interference with 


liberty of association, by way, among others, of threats of | 





dismissal or refusal to give work, collective discharge of 
unionist workmen, or offers or promises of employment. 

The general debate on the Bill took place on Monday, 

and M. Aynard, a Southern Deputy, made a maiden 

speech against it which seems to have been a remarkable 

success. Other speakers characterised it as a declara- 
tion of war against employers,—a description which M. 

Clémenceau accepted. War, he maintained, had been 
already declared by employers, and the Bill would only 
give to workmen the necessary means of defending them- 
selves. The Minister of Justice tried to steer a middle 
course between these two views. A law was wanted, but 
the particular law proposed was obscure and contradictory. 
By 410 votes against 106, the Chamber adopted this view, 
and referred the Bill to a Committee in order to have the 
ambiguities of which M. Fallitres complained, properly 
cleared up. No change, however, was introduced by the Com- 
mittee which affected the substance of the Bill. As it came 
back to the Chamber the following day, it was in all essen- 
tials what it left the Chamber on the Monday. An employer 
who has quarrelled with a Trade-Union will still find his- 
hands tied behind him. He cannot resort to a lock-out, 
for he must not dismiss his workmen on the ground of 
their membership of the Union. He cannot employ other 
men in the place of those who have struck, because to do 
so is to attack liberty of association by means of offers of 
work. To this extraordinary clause an amendment was 
moved limiting penal interferences with Trade-Unions to 
overt acts of violence or bribery. But the Chamber would 
not listen to anything so rational. It rejected the amend- 
ment by 300 votes against 226, adopted the first clause of 
the Bill by 347 votes to 150, and finally passed the Bill 
itself without a division. 

While professing to make liberty of association secure, 
this Bill really makes it one-sided. Employers are not 
only forbidden to protect themselves by combination ; 
they must not even protect themselves individually. The 
working of the law cannot be better shown than by 
reference to a recent trade quarrel in England. Had 
such a law existed here, the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company would have been at the mercy of their stokers. 
When the men threw up their work, the only means of 
defence the Company possessed was the employment of non- 
unionists. ‘ Here,’ they said, ‘are places left vacant by the 
action of the Gas Stokers’ Union; will you come and fill 
them?’ The offer was made unusually tempting, and men 
came in in abundance. But the law just adopted by the 
Chamber of Deputies would have punished this move on the 
part of the Company with fine and imprisonment. Mr. 
Livesey and his brother-directors would have been guilty of 
interference with liberty of association by offers or promises 
of employment. The only choice left open to them would 
have been between instant surrender and retirement from 
business. Even in France it is not yet proposed to make 
the latter course penal; but unless the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company had been prepared to wind up their concern, 
they must have submitted to whatever terms the men 
chose to offer. To call such a Jaw as this a law protecting 
liberty of association, is an abuse of language. Workmen 
are to be free to choose their own masters, but masters are 
not to be free to choose their own workmen. An employer 
who has quarrelled with a Trade-Union is forbidden to use 
the only weapon that can be of any use to him. He may 
argue with those men who have left his service, he may 
entreat them to return, he may propose conditions of com- 
promise. But if the men are deaf alike to his reasons, his 
entreaties, and his proposals, he can do no more. He must 
take them back and give them what they ask, or he 
must close his works. Non-unionist workmen may be 
crowding round his doors, but he must not lift his finger 
in the way of invitation to come in. Freedom of associa- 
tion, as thus interpreted, has killed freedom of contract. 
The master who has once had unionists in his service 
must never employ any one else. The Unions are masters 
of the situation, and all he has to consider is whether he 
shall buy labour at their price, or be content not to buy it 
at all. 

Nor is it only the employers whom this law deprives of 
their freedom. It presents association to the workman as 
the Jacobin presented fraternity to the citizen. “Be my 
brother, or I will kill thee,” has its exact parallel in 
“ Bea unionist, or you shall have no work.” It is assumed 
that the advantages of association will not be so obvious 
as to induce every workman to become a member of a 
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Union. The authors of the Bill foresee that there will 
always be causes in operation which will disincline a 
certain number of workmen to take this step. Eccen- 
tricity, dislike of dictation, the belief that they can do 
better for themselves alone than in a Society, these and 
similar motives will, if they are allowed to work freely, be 
strong enough to divide workmen into unionists and non- 
unionists. Consequently, they must not be allowed to 
‘work freely. The cause of Unionism is too sacred 
to be left to chance, to the degree of success it may 
attain in inducing men to become unionists of their 
own free will. They must have some effectual pressure 
applied to them; and what pressure can be so effectual 
as. the knowledge that no employer will be allowed to 
take on non-unionists, if unionists refuse to work except 
on extravagant conditions? Legislation conceived in this 
spirit is not likely to stop short at making a non-unionist’s 
position disadvantageous; it will probably go on to 
make it impossible. From prohibiting the employment 
of non-unionists in the case of a dispute between em- 
ployer and workman, it is an easy step to prohibiting 
it altogether. On the theory which has found favour with 
the French Chamber, the worst assault that can be com- 
mitted against liberty of association is to decline to 
associate, and the most effectual way of preventing such 
assaults is to make applications for work unlawful, except 
when made by members of a Union. Thus the new French 
legislation will be quite as injurious to workmen, sup- 
posing them not to be unionists, as it can be to employers. 

As the Bill has to come before the Chamber again, and, 
if carried there, has to be dealt with by the Senate, it is 
possible that it will not pass after all. It seems unlikely, 
however, that the Chamber, after going so far in the 
direction of concession to the workmen, will now draw 
back, and the Senate, though it will be more disposed to 
side with the employers, may not be willing to take on 
itself the invidious task of doing them justice. The vote 
of the Chamber is probably due to the same sense of alarm 
as that which prompted the German Emperor to take up 
the Labour Question. The proletariat is a source of vague 
terror alike to Sovereigns and Legislatures. But the German 
Emperor seems to have grasped what the French Chamber 
has not,—that concession is only safe when it rests on 
defined principles, and is protected by adequate resolution. 
The French Deputies will have to learn this before they 
are qt of the labour difficulty, but as yet their education 
is all to come. 





WOMEN AND POLITICS. 

E learn from the Pall Mall Gazette of Monday, that 

Mr. W. 'T. Stead “has made a munificent offer to 
Newnham College. He proposes to give a scholarship of 
£100 per annum for the next three years, the object of the 
scholarship being “to promote an interest in present-day 
history and politics among women, as a counterpoise to the 
somewhat exclusive attention to the history of the past 
which the ancient Universities tend to encourage;” and the 
competitors for this prize, we learn, are probably to be 
occupied in preparing an essay “on the progress of the 
world during the past year.” There will be plenty of 
them, we have no doubt. The progress of the world during 
the past year, or any other period, is exactly the kind of 
subject on which young people are ready to form an opinion ; 
and to earn £300 by expressing their view, instead of 
grinding away at dictionary and grammar, will indeed be a 
prospect quickening lively gratitude to the author of this 
scheme. Nevertheless, it is one that will, we should think, 
fill many warm friends of the education of women with 
dismay; and for our own part, we should have deprecated 
it with equal urgency, whether we considered its influence 
on women, on politics, or on general education. The girls 
who strive for this £300 will be clever and energetic; and 
they will spend the most valuable time of their life chiefly in 
reading newspapers, or books that help one to understand 
newspapers. The newspaper world is engrossing, the day 
is limited, study is not recreation, and the spectacle of the 
present is always a formidable rival to the study of the 
past. To set up an artificial stimulus for this preference 
in the intellectual world, to give the noisy appeals of the 
passing hour any help in catching the attention of the 
young, and to make the three priceless vears at a University 
the opportunity for giving such a bias, seems to us almost 
on a par with a scheme for getting young people to drink 
wine or read novels ; and that Newnham should lend itself 





to such a scheme is a deplorable abdicatio 
part of an institution taking a 
movement for female education. 

There is, no doubt, a great deal of valuable information to 
be got out of our best newspapers, using the last epithet j 
a very broad sense. But there will be a great deal legs if 
the people who write newspapers have spent their youth 1 
reading them. And the future of those young people is a 
even larger subject of concern than the influence of the 
small proportion who will succeed in getting anybod . 
read their articles. Any interest, we gladly allow, is ra 
than none. But there will always be enough political 
interest in the world, and we cannot say the same of an 
other interest. If we want to keep a plot of fertile goj] 
for any kind of knowledge that demands study, let us 
beware how we sow that seed there. The actual increase 
in the number of female politicians is a fact on which 
those may be agreed who can find very little else to agree 
about in politics or elsewhere; and from Mr, Stead’s 
point of view, he is probably right in wishing to in. 
crease it. It will, we believe, largely reinforce the 
side that he has espoused, and we incline to think that 
his object in making it may be a desire to demonstrate 
(against the ordinary notion) that the principles of 
democracy have nothing to fear from female influence, 
Those who feel any hesitation in swelling the triumph of 
democracy, would do well to consider whether he is not 
here on safe ground. That women are naturally Con- 
servative, does not appear to us by any means ‘an un- 
questionable inference even from women’s influence in the 
past,—the history of the French Revolution, for instance, 
would seem to tell the other way. No doubt there is some 
reason for the ordinary belief. When Goethe put into the 
mouth of a woman the sentence, “ Nach Freiheit strebt 
der Mann, die Frau nach Sitte,” he presented a view that 
both falls in with much experience, and suffers very little 
distortion in being shortly expressed as a belief that 
women are Conservatives. Sitte, however we translate it 
—‘ order,” we suppose, would be the best rendering here— 
is not a quality that flourishes in the air of revolution; and 
Freedom, though in some sense the desire of everybody, is 
not the characteristic desire of one who feels strongly, what 
almost every woman has felt at some time, the desire to 
merge her own life in that of another person. But oppo- 
sites are neighbours, and the most natural movement in the 
human mind is that of inversion. By the very fact that 
women know this impulse, they know its dangers. They are 
made aware by painful experience that subjection needs 
always in the ruler some spark of the divine, and that the 
allegiance which can be safely given in its entirety only to 
God, is often a cruel weight to lay on erring man. The 
experience of the wife teaches her that power may find its 
victim in its agent ; the experience of the mother shows her 
another possible victim. To protect the weak is not to 
emancipate the weak from wise control ; but in the blind 
workings of mistaken activity, the one action constantly 
passes into the other; and they whose sympathies tend in- 
variably to the weaker side, can certainly not be reckoned 
as friends of order. These are not arguments against a 
scheme for training up a set of female journalists, or 
against any one who agrees with its author; on the con- 
trary, they show, as far as they go, that his offer is a 
wise one from his point of view. But surely they should 
give pause to all who think, as many do, besides those who 
would call themselves Conservatives, that what politics 
needs at this moment is a larger infusion of virile in- 
fluence,—an influence that women, indeed, are better fitted 
to appreciate than men are, but that they can only appre- 
ciate so far as they distrust what is most characteristic of 
themselves. 

We look on the present duty resting upon everybody, 
men and women alike, who can exert any sort of influence, 
to occupy themselves with politics, as a necessity no less 
deplorable than it is unquestionable. When an influential 
party is urging on a change that is vast and irrevocable, it 
behoves all who think it also disastrous to exert themselves 
in every possible way to help their country to avoid it, 
one of those ways being the endeavour to rouse political 
interest where it does not already exist. But we lament 
such a necessity, and especially we lament it in the case of 
women. It seems to us almost like the necessary setting 
aside of all peaceful occupations in the case of an 
invasion; an event hardly more exceptional than the 
present state of things. Women have their own special 
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ne Se 
tions for approaching the life of their country. 


os on Miss Kate Norgate’s “ Angevin Kings,” for 
instance, as a brilliant example of the way in which an 


: ‘» personal life may light up the study of the past, 
—— feel, after seine a book, almost as if we 
had visited a gallery. We contemplate the possibility 
that such a power as hers, or anything like it, should be 
ressed into the service of politics, as we should have con- 
templated the possibility of Reynolds having to earn his 
pread as a sign-painter, or Beethoven as the leader of a 
pand. This would be much the smallest evil of such a 
scheme as Mr. Stead’s; but we cite it here, because we 
believe that most people would accept this result as the 
ossible price of such a stimulus to journalism as this, and 
that it is one which all without exception would deplore. 





AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN FRANCE. 


E have heard a great deal during the last few years 
W of the remarkable success which has attended 
a co-operative movement among French agriculturists, 
resulting in the formation of a great number of what are 
termed syndicats agricoles. A literal translation of the 
name would convey a wrong impression, as the syndicats 
are much more nearly akin to our wholesale purchasing 
and retail distributing Co-operative Associations, than to 
the speculative combinations of capitalists which are styled 
“syndicates” in this country and in the United States. 
But they are rapidly developing into combinations of Co- 
operative Associations for the sale of their own pro- 
ducts, as well as the resale of what they purchase, 
Chambers of Agriculture, and Trade-Unions, and they 
are beginning to use their power politically for the 
protection and advancement of the interests of their 
members. The most complete account of the origin, con- 
stitution, objects, and operation of these Associations yet 
published in the English language has recently been issued 
by the American Department of Agriculture, and it is to 
this account that we are indebted for a great deal of the 
information about them which we are about to place 
before our readers. Previous to 1884, the French laws in 
relation to the right of association were severely restrictive. 
The formation of trade associations as well as of assemblies 
of more than twenty persons without previous authorisa- 
tion was prohibited, and it was not until the measure 
providing for liberty to establish Syndicates had been 
repeatedly discussed during two or three years, that 
the demands of its promoters were conceded by the 
French Legislature. That Bill, passed on March’ 2I1st, 
1884, empowered persons of the same or related occupa- 
tions or trades to unite in associations without previous 
permission from the authorities, under prescribed condi- 
tions. One of these conditions might have been expected 
to keep the operation of the new bodies within a narrow 
scope, as their exclusive object was prescribed as “the 
study and defence of their economic interests, industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural ;” but this article in the new 
law was intended, as explained by the Minister of the 
Interior in a circular sent to the Prefects of De- 
partments, “to be interpreted in a very wide sense,” 
—and it certainly has been so interpreted. Most of 
the real limitations are of a formal character, such 
as the necessity of depositing copies of the constitu- 
tion of each Association, and lists of its officials, at the 
Mayoralty of the place in which it is established, and at 
the Prefecture of the Seine in Paris. There is one re- 
striction, however, of considerable importance, as it stands 
In the way of one form of co-operative production, though 
we have not heard that it has been yet felt as an incon- 
venience. The Syndicates are allowed to acquire only so 
much real estate as may be necessary for their business, 
meetings, libraries, and places for the instruction of the 
members in their respective callings. They are empowered 
to employ or invest funds derived from assessments, to 
establish funds for the aid of their members, including 
Superannuation allowances, and to organise and carry on 
bureaux of information as to the supply of labour and the 
demand for it. ; 
_ The early advocates of the new law, it is said, had chiefly 
im mind the organisation of the working men of France 
bi m36 = Neat such model as that of our Trade-Unions ; but 
griculture was included in the occupations to which the 
Bill applied, and it was soon seen that the representatives 
of that industry were not likely to be surpassed by those 





of any other interest in their eagerness to avail themselves 

of the advantages of co-operation. The farmers, and par- 

ticularly the small cultivators, had long been victimised 

by extortionate and dishonest dealers in seeds, fertilisers, 

and other commodities. Indeed, it was the feeling excited 

by such practices which led to the establishment of the 

first Agricultural Syndicate. In 1883, the frauds in rela- 

tion to fertilisers had become so flagrant and common, that 
a few leading agriculturists instituted prosecutions against 
traders in the Department of Loir-et-Cher, and obtained a 
number of convictions. After that, the departmental 
Professor of Agriculture, M. Tanviray, undertook a 
searching investigation of the system of frauds, and con- 
vened several conferences with a view to its prevention. 
At a meeting held on July 7th, 1883, in anticipation of 
the early passing of the Syndicates Bill, he submitted a 
plan for an Association to be called the “Syndicat des 
Agriculteurs de Loir-et-Cher,” the objects of which were 
to be the substitution of wholesale for retail purchases, 
the reduction of the cost of transportation by concentrating 
orders so as to obtain truck-loads by rail, the procuring of 
fertilisers of guaranteed quality at reduced prices, and the 
acquisition of certain advantages in respect of payments. 
The Syndicate was formed as soon as the law allowed, 
and proved immediately successful. M. Lecouteux, one 
of the leading agricultural writers of France, on the 
occasion of the presentation of a gold medal to M. 
Tanviray by the French National Society of Agriculture, 
said of the starting of the first syndicat agricole :—‘ The 
orders for fertilisers became so numerous, the competition 
between dealers aspiring to the honour of supplying the 
united body of customers resulted in such advantageous 
offers, each member of the Syndicate became such an 
apostle of mutuality and solidarity, that M. Tanviray was 
soon deluged with letters from all parts of France, request- 
ing information as to the details of the organisation.” So 
speedily and extensively was the example of Loir-et-Cher 
followed, that a recent official inquiry showed that up to 
some date of last autumn, 557 Agricultural Syndicates, out 
of a total of 2,322 of the various classes, had been formed. 
The Associations, moreover, have grown in membership as 
well as in number. One which had 730 members in 1884, 
had 3,600 in October, 1889; the membership of another 
had risen from 300 to 6,000; and that of a third had in- 
creased from 442 to 7,500. A further development of the 
movement was combinations of Syndicates, of which several 
are now in existence. We notice in the current number of 
the Journal d’ Agriculture Pratique a report of a meeting of 
the Society of French Agriculturists, under whose auspices 
a combination known as “ L’Union des Syndicats ” has been 
organised. At that meeting it was stated that 370 of these 
Associations, consisting of about 380,000 members, had 
been affiliated to this Union. The business done by the 
370 Syndicates referred to, it was further stated, was to 
the value of a hundred and fifty million to a hundred and 
eighty million francs; but it is not clear whether this 
means the volume of business for one year, or for the 
three years during which the Union has been in existence. 
Another Union of Syndicates has a capital of five million 
francs, and there are some smaller combinations of the 
same kind. But if the Syndicates have found it necessary 
to combine in order to increase their power, they have also 
found it advantageous to subdivide. Thus, several of the 
large departmental syndicates have communal branch 
syndicates, which are found greatly conducive to the 
stirring-up of local interest and to the intercourse of 
members at local meetings. The cost of membership is 
very small,—usually only two to three francs a year, and 
only one franc in some cases. This cheapness of operation 
is only secured by the zeal and generosity of the officials, 
most of whom give their services gratuitously. Expenses, 
however, are necessarily incurred in the analysis of 
manures and feeding-stuffs, the examination of seeds, the 
publication of scales of standard purity for various com- 
modities, and the considerable clerical work of the busi- 
ness. As to the advantages secured by the Agricultural 
Syndicates to their members, there is no doubt that they 
are very great. The American Department of Agriculture 
cites some striking examples of the lowering of prices 
secured by several of the Associations, the estimates of 
saving ranging from 10 to 30 per cent. It is to be borne 
in mind, too, that the old high prices were frequently paid 
for nearly worthless articles, whereas approximate purity 
in quality and efficiency in manufacture are now effectually 
secured, 
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It has been intimated that the advantageous purchase 
of manures, seeds, implements, and other things of ascer- 
tained quality was the first object of the Agricultural 
Syndicates. But this is by no means the only object, for 
the sphere of operations has been gradually extending 
since the Associations were first established. The Syndi- 
cates differ considerably in the direction of their efforts, 
in accordance with the needs of the prevailing branches of 
agriculture in the several departments and communes. 
The corn-growers, breeders and graziers, vine-growers, and 
producers of beets for sugar, have varying interests to 
conserve and promote, each of which is served by the Asso- 
ciations devoted to it. The direct sale of farm produce to 
consumers has become a prominent object with some 
Syndicates, and will probably before long be undertaken 
by them all. Agricultural education, conferences and 
discussions, field experiments, trials of implements and 
machines, improvement in the breeding of live-stock, 
the publication of agricultural information, and the 
destruction of noxious insects and vegetable parasites, 
are taken in hand by many of the Societies. Among 
the latest developments or proposals, are assistance 
to members in the selection of manures for various 
crops and soils, seeds, and implements; the establish- 
ment of credit societies, insurance societies, and benefit 
clubs ; and relief in cases of damage to crops or loss of 
live stock. Even such a benefit as help in the work of 
members during illness, particularly valuable to small 
cultivators, is not beyond the scope of operations in some 
instances. We read of one Syndicate proposing to take 
action after the fashion of the “trusts” which have 
become too common a feature of commercial life 
in America, by determining “normal selling-prices ” 
for the products of its members; but we hope that 
development in this direction will not be encouraged. 
As to political action, many of the Syndicates have begun 
to discuss such legislative measures as they deem desirable, 
such as a reduction of taxes on land and the increase of 
duties on imports of agricultural products. We regret to 
notice that the President of the Union of Syndicates, at 
the meeting above referred to, strongly denounced the 
treaties of commerce which will expire in 1892, and de- 
claimed against their renewal. He declared, too, that his 
Union was strongly impressed with the need of further | 
‘fiscal reform” in France, which is now, he said, the | 
question of the day. That the Syndicates will be able to ex- | 
ercise a great amount of political influence if they generally 
deem it prudent to take action in this direction, there is 





| 
far more influential doctrine; while of a hundred books 
upon India, not five will contain more than the barest 
reference to its existence. Some, even of those who are 
aware of its enormous importance in Hindoo life, seem 
unable to catch its true meaning, and fall into errors 
which must seem to educated Hindoos—by which we mean 
not whitewashed Hindoos, but Hindoos acquainted with their 
own learning—singularly grotesque. The clever author, for 
instance—or is it, as we should rather imagine, authoress P—of 
“The Rajah’s Heir,” a novel just issued by Messrs. Smith 
Elder, and Co., has endeavoured to use the doctrine in order . 
infuse into his book a flavour of the supernatural. The hero 
born and bred an Englishman, is really the son and becomes 
the successor of the Hindoo Rajah of a Central Indian State, a 
man of the highest character and attainments in philosophy, 
who has made of his principality a model kingdom. So good 
and pure has been his life, that he has attained to “freedom” 
in its Hindoo theological sense,—that is, to the condition in 
which spirit completely dominates matter, and is therefore 
conscious of its own history, its continuousness, and its 
approaching absorption into the self-existent and omnipresent 
spirit which is “All.” The Rajah is ready to be absorbed, 
or rather, reabsorbed into the Divine, and is accepted as 
ready, when, under an impulse of supreme benevolence 
towards his subjects, for which we desire to render to the 
author much intellectual credit, he elects for their sake to be 
once more “ conditioned” in a human body, and accordingly 
enters that of his own son, the Englishman. The consequent 
struggle in this Englishman’s mind between the two natures, 
that of the ordinary Western gentleman of our idea, and 
that of the great Hindoo, is powerfully though intermittently 
and, so to speak, jerkingly described, and gives to a story 
otherwise only clever, an original and striking interest; but if 
the author conceives that he is adhering to the Hindoo doctrine 
of metempsychosis, he is, so far as we know, utterly mis. 
taken. The Rajah, by the might of self-sacrifice, which, 
as it were, coerces Fate, and because it melts the chain of 
matter secures to the soul something of the freedom inherent 
in pure spirit, might obtain from the divine All the right 
to be born an infidel—though the doom would seem to a 
Hindoo so awful as to impugn the justice of Fate itself— 
but he could not, in his new birth, expel an existing 
soul. Two souls cannot, in the Hindoo variety of the 
theory of transmigration, coexist in the same shroud of 
matter; and consequently under no circumstances could the 
| father be soul to his own son. The true theory is, that one 








no doubt; but the danger of such a course is obvious, and | and but one particle of the Divine Spirit is imprisoned in each 
as it is now proposed to establish Chambers of Agriculture | material form, giving it sentience; that the particle struggles 
in France, we are disposed to think that the Syndicates had | always to regain its source, and will attain its end whenever 
better leave politics to those institutions. M. Lecouteux, | it has dominated the evil impulses inherent in matter, 
ardent Protectionist as he is, strongly opposes political | .,4q has become, by continued purity alike of life and 


action on the part of the Syndicates. It would be — | ceremonial—for somehow life is linked with the blood, and 
oo sbi enamel pins. ode et be a a | whatever pollutes the blood pollutes also the life—so perfect 


eeeut of weadere times, Ths canes ¢ ential |? be identical in essential character with the original All 
e D> | . . e . : . 
co-operation in France, we may point out in conclusion, is | on an eo oes Soak rs seni Pevitd a 
in striking contrast to its failure in England, where there | ™@”Y oie . aie we Pag a y Agent - pn 
-are, perhaps, as many agricultural Co-operative Associations | ' inevitable in the end, for spirit must eternally conq 


as there are hundreds on the other side of the Channel. —_, matter, which is, indeed, a mere precipitate of spirit, the 
| misery and degradation of many of the lives may be almost 


unendurable, and are dreaded by the convinced Hindoo as few 
among modern Christians, even of the Catholic faith, are 











TRANSMIGRATION. | ane 
HERE must be something in the doctrine of metempsy- | found to dread the Christian hell. 
chosis, ancient and widespread as it is, which makes) There is not one particle of evidence for it all, except, 
it specially alien to the modern Western mind. Englishmen | indeed, that curious fancy, which we have all felt, that we have 
in particular, though they, of all European mankind, have | passed through a scene or a situation once before, and which 
most to do with it, seem never quite to comprehend its meaning, | is plausibly explained by modern science as the result of the 
or to recognise that it is the fundamental belief that regulates | momentarily unequal action of the two lobes of the brain; but 
the lives, and even the thoughts, of a hundred and fifty millions | we cannot see that transmigration is in itself an ignoble faith, 
of their fellow-subjects. They rarely allude to it in books | and it does explain some of the otherwise inexplicable pheno- 
except as something comic, and seem utterly unaware that to | mena of human life. It supplies a reason for the struggle 
thousands of the subtlest brains in the world, brains, too, | upwards which man instinctively recognises as right, and 
specially capable of philosophic speculation, transmigration | which is, we think, apart from revelation, the source of that 
seems to be, of all philosophies, the one which best explains | faith in a future state which cannot have been born of a non- 
the great riddle of human destiny. Indeed, we are not quite 


existent experience. Transmigration gets rid of that notion 
sure whether the system does not escape a majority of English 





of the ultimate defeat, whether of God or Good, which 
observers, just as the cry of the grasshopper or some high | is inherent in the notion of Hell, and it disposes at once 
notes on the fiddle escape a majority of listening ears. At of the apparent injustice inflicted on us by unearned mis- 
least, we can vouch for it that a majority of Anglo- | fortune or non-educative pain. The man may not have earned 
Indians, familiar enough with the ritual of Hindooism, | pain or misfortune in this life, but he did in some other 
and able to discuss its mythology, forget altogether this | previous one, and as the essential self is continuous, all 
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suffering is but just retribution, and therefore—mark that 
consequence when you next discuss the callousness of the 
gentle Hindoo—is not deserving of pity, though pity is 
in itself, as one victory of spirit over matter, a virtue 
in the pitying one. The doctrine, however false, is certainly 
undeserving of the absurd ridicule poured on it because 
one of the punitive, or rather purifying, conditions may be 
life fettered in an animal—whose strangely limited con- 
sciousness and unproductive suffering, take note, are thus 
accounted for—and as certainly it does in some Hindoos, 
more perhaps than is supposed, produce a purity of life, an 
ecstasy of self-renunciation, a power of dominating the flesh 
even to extremities of self-torture, to which the Western 
world affords few parallels. 

"It isa pity, we think, that the genesis of this philosophy, 
which is to external Hindooism what the dogma of the 
Incarnation is to the Catholicism, say, of a Neapolitan 
jazzarone, is not more studied; and we have often wondered 
what the effect of its reception would be upon a Northern 
mind. Halhed, the Governor of Bengal, who did, it is believed, 
receive it, left no record of his thoughts, nor have we any 
accurate accounts of the few modern Europeans who, from 
time to time, have been reported, truly or falsely, to hold the 
opinions of Pythagoras. We have a notion, for which we 
shall be censured, that, working on brains of harder fibre, such 
a faith might yield better results as regards the actual conduct 
of life than it has done in India. The Hindoo is too submissive, 
endures too readily, and flies too quickly from exertion to 
his belief that all is Destiny, no doubt just Destiny, which 
punishes him only for sin done consciously at some time or 
other, but still Destiny, as utterly beyond his control, or even 
comprehension, as the blowing of the wind. The descendant 
of the Norseman would, we think, struggle fiercely, and end 
his struggle against the force punishing him for he knew not 
what, either by open rebellion, the “curse God and die” of 
Job’s wife—which to Christian as to Hindoo is blasphemy 
—or by a fierce resolve absolutely to dominate matter, 
and so win his way rapidly out of it all back to the 
Divine. The conquest of self is possible to the European, 
or we should have no Trappists; and it was a European, 
not an Asiatic, who stood on a pillar through a life- 
time worshipping. We should, indeed, feel certain of 
these results but for one inner doubt, the mere existence of 
which in the brain at once marks the essential difference 
between the Western and Eastern mind. Would the 
descendant of the Norseman, with his instinct for struggling, 
his intense individuality, his fierce desire for an ever higher 
existence, care for the end promised? Would he even wish 
for that reposeful absorption into the All, so the All be but 
divine, which seems to the Asiatic such ecstasy of bliss? No 
one can tell for certain without breaking through the impal- 
pable but impassable cloud which veils us all from each other ; 
but we have a little difficulty in conceiving, say, of a really 
good Yankee who would accept Nirvana, even in its highest 
sense, as a heaven that he would make any effort to reach. 
He might, for, as we said, what mortal knows another ?—but at 
least it is not among the antecedent probabilities. 





THE ART OF AUTHORSHIP. 

HE old question, as old as literature itself: What is 
style, and how can it be acquired ?—has been revived in 

a characteristically modern form. Mr. George Bainton desired 
to give a lecture to a number of young men on the art of 
composition. It occurred to him that the best means he could 
adopt for qualifying himself for this task, was to take a sort 
of plébiscite among living authors. If any one could tell him, 
and through him his young men, how style was to be acquired, | 
it was they. Accordingly, he addressed a series of letters to 
almost every writer, distinguished and obscure, in England and 


men’s minds. Especially is this true of the writer by pro- 
fession. There is nothing in the whole world which interests 
him so much, or which he is so willing to open his heart about, 
as “style,’—the technicality of his trade. Mr. Bainton, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, thus chose a question which made 
him absolutely certain of his answers. The replies vouchsafed 
by some two hundred writers, among whom are included 
Mr. Freeman, Mr. Froude, Mr. George Meredith, Professor 
Huxley, the Duke of Argyll, Professor Bryce, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, the Master of Balliol, Mr. Kinglake, Mr. Lecky, 
Mr. John Symonds, Mr. Pater, M. Renan, and M. Taine, 
have enabled him to piece together an exceedingly curious 
book.* That it will help, even in the slightest degree, 
those persons whom Mr. Bainton, considering the subject 
of his work, somewhat inartistically describes as “ young 
beginners,” we should very much doubt. Those, how- 
ever, who are curious as to the manner in which the great 
writers of the day regard their craft, will turn to his volume 
with a considerable expectation of delight. Most students of 
the great writers named in the above list have, at some time 
or other, amused themselves by forming opinions as to what 
their favourite authors were trying to accomplish in the 
art of composition, and as to how they approached the problem 
of bridging the gulf between two minds by written words. 
For all such persons, Mr. Froude’s, Mr. George Meredith’s, 
and M. Renan’s “ disclosures” have a priori a special interest, 
for they seem to promise the pleasure which always comes 
from a peep at the works of a peculiarly intricate machine. 


Unfortunately, however, the book, considered from this point 
of view, is not a little disappointing. The distinguished authors 
talk very good sense, but tell little or nothing that brings the 
conditions of their art home to us. For the most part, they 
can only say, as Opie said to the student who inquired what 
medium he used to mix his paints with,—“ Brains.” As might 
have been expected, the writers whose opinions are worth 
having, declare, almost without exception, that there are no 
rules for good composition, and that style—that is, the form 
of expression appropriate to the thing written about—comes 
from clear thinking, and from clear thinking only. If 
a man knows what he means to say, and is determined 
that we shall know also, the words will come of them- 
selves. The secret, says Mr. George Meredith, is “to be 
full of meaning warm with the matter to be delivered.” “To 
write well is to think well; there is no art of style distinct 
from the culture of the mind,” declares M. Renan; and in the 
same sense is the Duke of Argyll’s dictum,—*I have always 
held that clear thinking will find its own expression in clear 
writing.” “The style is the man,” reiterate at least a dozen 
distinguished men of letters, quoting Buffon’s pronounce- 
ment, and explaining it to mean “ the articulation to oneself of 
one’s own meaning—one’s real condition of mind.” That all 
this is perfectly true, no one who has ever thought upon the 
subject will deny for a moment. As Mr. Morley pointed out 
in praising the manner of Mr. Cobden’s first pamphlet, the 
style of the young commercial traveller who, judged by the 
academic standard, was uneducated, is far purer and stronger 
than that of hundreds of men brought up on Livy and Plato. 
Mr. Cobden wrote well because he had a message to deliver. 
It is having something to say, not the study of classical writers, 
ancient or modern, that is the essential condition precedent 
| to a good style. But admitting this, is it not somewhat 
| parodoxical to put it forth as an answer to the question: How 
can a man best obtain a good style? Of course he cannot 
| have a good style unless he has something to say, and unless 
he can think clearly, any more than he can paint well if he 
does not exactly know what it is he is painting. It appears to 
us, then, that the distinguished authors have for the most 
part missed the real point. They have probably noticed 
that whenever they have been obliged to write about a 








America, and even to one or two on the Continent, asking them 
to set forth their opinions on the subject. An ordinary man 
might have regarded the notion of obtaining replies full enough 
to be worth having, as chimerical; but Mr. Bainton was either 
too simple-minded to doubt the generosity and good-nature | 
of the Republic of Letters, or else was a profound enough | 
student of human nature to know that it is hardly possible for 

an author who is questioned about the machinery of his craft to | 
refrain from delivering a disquisition thereon. Mr. Stevenson, | 
with his usual happy instinct for moral diagnosis, has pointed | 
out the attraction which “technicalities” always exert over | 


subject on which they had nothing to say, or rather, in 
regard to which they did not really know what they 
wanted to say, even though they greatly desired to say 
something, they failed completely to cast the spell that 
usually worked so easily. This cireumstance they have 
communicated to the public, through Mr. Bainton, as if it 
were an important discovery in the art of authorship, whereas 
it is onlya repetition of the truism that words reflect thought, 
and that when the thought is blurred and confused, the words 
reproduce those qualities. But if style is dependent upon 
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having something definite to say—that is, upon clear thinking 
—the question which Mr. Bainton is seeking to get answered 
must be moved astep back, and we must ask: Is there any way 
of acquiring the habit of clear thinking? We believe there is. 
To begin with, it can be obtained by dealing at first-hand with 
human affairs. The Duke of Wellington, in becoming a great 
General, trained himself to think clearly, and hence the 
admirable qualities of style possessed by his despatches. Still 
more successfully can the faculty of style be developed by the 
man who consciously trains himself to think clearly in the 
abstract. Without deciding the great controversy as to 
whether thoughts can exist without words, it may be taken 
for granted that the relationship between thoughts and words 
is so intimate, that a precise vocabulary is the greatest possible 
assistance to thought. The man who is endeavouring to work 
out in his own mind a theory based on newly discovered 
phenomena, must in practice give those phenomena names 
even while they are confined to his own head, and before 
he has endeavoured to transfer his conclusions to other 
minds. Words, every one must admit, are powerful aids to 
thought. The more exactly, then, that a man understands 
and appreciates the uses of words, the more easy he will 
find it to think clearly, and so to write well. Words, 
not for their sound, but for the shades of meaning they 
are capable of conveying, must be studied by the writer, and 
studied, as it were, for their own sake, and apart from any par- 
ticular occasion for their use. “The exact, characteristic, 
extreme impression of the thing he writes about ”—the phrase 
is Hazlitt’s—is what the writer has to obtain, and this he can 
only get by mastering the full resources of language, and so 
of human thought. The writer, not to ornament his sentences 
but to clarify his thoughts, must pay an unwearying attention 
to words and their meanings. Most men of letters do this un- 
consciously, though some, like Théophile Gautier, study directly 
the vocabulary of the language in which they write. It is this 
circumstance which has made all great masters of style on the 
one hand intolerant of ill-constructed and misapplied words, 
and on the other resolved not to see expressions ruled out of 
the language merely because they are new, and in spite 
of the fact that they convey a thought which cannot otherwise 
be so exactly represented. Mr. Stevenson, in his essay entitled 
* A College Magazine,” has told us how he worked at words 
and phrases as men in a studio work at models, learning 
thereby to become the “ master of his materials.” “Itis only,” 
he says, “after years of such gymnastic that he (the man of 
letters) can set down at last, legions of words swarming to his 
call, dozens of turns of phrase simultaneously bidding for his 
choice, and he himself knowing what he wants to do, and 
(within the narrow limit of a man’s ability) able to do it.” No 
doubt by such efforts he has learned to think rather than, as 
some might imagine, to piece words together; but that must 
not prevent us from admitting that, since clear thinking comes 
from the study of words, style can be best acquired by 
obtaining a complete mastery over language. 


The Master of Balliol, in the few but pregnant words he has 





to say about style, remarks that ‘connection is the soul of 
good writing.” Unquestionably this is true, for a perfect 
piece of prose must rise like the Eddystone Lighthouse, where 
each layer of stone is dovetailed into the one below. But 
these connections are often exceedingly hard to make both 
neatly and firmly, and here the study of great authors 
is distinctly of service. In their books, a man may look 
and difficulties exactly like those with which 
he is contending been overcome, for, like him, the 
great writers had to make joins, and to make them so 
as not to show. No doubt he can also think out each 
problem for himself, as probably did Bunyan; but this 
is an unnecessary labour, when the knack can be more 
easily acquired by study and observation. Possibly this 
is only a small matter; but in considering literary style, 
it is worth noticing that what may be not inaptly termed | 
the mechanical part of composition can be learned. Many | 
a beginner who is conscious that his transitions are too | 
abrupt, will learn to get over his difficulties by seeing 
aow they were met and overcome by others. The best advice 
that can be given to a writer who fulfils the essential condition | 
of knowing what he wants to say, and who has no perverted | 
theories as to ornament for the sake of ornament, is to | 
suggest an exact study of words and phrases; and, further, to 
point out that when any mechanical difficulties arise as to the | 


how 


see 


have 


. . . y a 
co-ordination of his sentences and phrases, the best plan is to 


go to the great writers and to learn from them how the 
managed to surmount similar obstacles. To try and prs 
the ring of some particular master’s manner is foolish for it 
must be unsuccessful; but to learn by example whether it 
is best to say, “Belle Marquise, vos beaux yeux,” or, “Vog 
beaux yeux, belle Marquise,” is a very sensible and reasonable 
course of action. 


PROFESSIONAL “PRIZES.” 

i R. CHAMBERLAIN’S striking anecdote about David 

Cox, at the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 
last Saturday, showing as it did that that remarkable water. 
colour painter rated his own pictures, even at the end of his 
life, as worth less than a fiftieth-part of what the public are’ 
now willing to give for them, suggests very grave doubts as 
to the common view that great “professional prizes ” are of 
any considerable account in developing genius, at least if we 
mean by “ prizes,” prizes in money or money’s worth. David 
Cox estimated as really worth about £8 towards the close of 
his career, a picture which has recently fetched £450. But if 
he could have got £450 for it, would he have painted one more 
of his best pictures, or rather, would he not have painted 
much fewer of them? So far as we can judge, there is but 
one case in which it seems clear that works of great genius 
were produced because they fetched great prices, but which 
might not have been, and probably would not have been 
produced, if they had not fetched great prices. Some of Sir 
Walter Scott’s later romances would probably never have been 
written, but for that grim determination to pay off his debts 
and rescue Abbotsford, if it might be, from his creditors, 
which actuated him in his last lonely years of tragic, uphill 
struggle. In his case, the passion to found a house for his 
descendants, and to connect his name with the reaches of his 
loved Tweed, was a far deeper passion than his passion for 
writing those great romances which shaped themselves so 
vividly and easily in his imagination. And in his case, no 
doubt the “great prizes” stimulated the creation of great 
productions. But we hardly remember another instance of 
the same effect. And we know of plenty in which the “ great 
prizes,” instead of spurring great imaginations to their highest 
efforts, have stimulated them to poor and hasty efforts, which 
marred instead of making the fame of their authors. The 
bigger the external prize with which an effort of genius is to 
be stimulated, the stronger is the temptation to secure it at 
as small a cost as may be,—for though men will put out their 
highest efforts to tell what kindles their imagination, they 
will not put them forth for such a poor reward as wealth, 
unless, as in the very unique case of Sir Walter Scott, it 
happens that something can be attained by means of wealth 
which kindles their imagination even more powerfully than 
the mere act of conceiving and painting great actions and 
great passions will itself kindle it. No doubt that was the case 
with Scott. The craving for what is called, in our poor human 
speech, “owning” a few acres of Scotch moor and glen, and 
connecting them with his name, had penetrated deeper into 
his nature than even the desire to picture human joys, 
and woes, and humours, and destinies, as he alone could 
picture them; and the idea of raising a home of his 
own by the Tweed he loved so well, dominated him more 





| completely than even the delight of exerting his own powers 


in their most congenial sphere. But his one of 
the rarest cases in the history of genius. As a rule, it will 
be found that when external prizes like wealth, or, in a less 
degree, even fame, begin to move a mind which has once been 
heated by the pure flame of genius, the character of the genius 
deteriorates. It is impossible to let the mind fall under the 
influence of a lower and vulgarer motive, and yet to keep it 
working with the old magic. The love of fame is much more 
intimately bound up with the work of genius than the love of 
wealth, and yet even the appetite excited for fame after it has 
once been tasted, will frequently be found to cause deterioration 
in the work of genius. That is the main difference, as we think, 
between many of the later works of Dickens, the more senti- 
mental works like “The Chimes,” and some others of the 
Christmas efforts, for instance, or “ Bleak House” or “ Hard 
Times,” and his earlier works. In the latter, you see the 
posing of an insatiable love for fame; in the former, only the 
outpouring of an overflowing stream of genius. The works 
which paid him best were least characteristic of his power. 
And yet we are told that it is only “great prizes” which 
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will attract the best men into the various professions. We 
hold, on the contrary, that great prizes, so far as they influence 
the imagination of those who enter any profession,—and we 
should apply this quite as confidently to the Law as to any 
other,—distinctly lower the tone of a profession ; and that, in 
point of fact, these great prizes are seldom gained except by 
those who have not been tempted into a profession by the hope of 
them, but who have been tempted into it by pure interest in the 
subject-matter of the profession. ‘Take as one illustration 
the universal testimony of the greater statesmen to their 
absolute dependence on the permanent officials who supply 
them with all their materials, and the wonderful merit of the 
work done by these men, who are not only out of sight 
put out of mind as regards the general public. Suppose 
the greater statesmen suddenly swept away by some plague 
which did not touch the permanent staff, and the whole 
work of government would proceed steadily enough, though 
of course the public might fall into a panic for want 
of the mediating minds on which they have been accus- 
tomed to depend for their assurance that it is so pro- 
ceeding. On the other hand, suppose the permanent staff 
swept away by such a plague, and the statesmen only to 
remain, and we should have anarchy at once. It is the 
unpretending, the ill-paid work, the work that is done 
mostly from sheer workmanlike interest in the work, that 
is the backbone of the State; and as it is with the State, 
so it is with the Law and the Art and the Science of 
the community, and most of all with the moral and 
spiritual teaching. Ninety-nine hundredths of the good 
work of the world is, we will not say ill paid, because it is 
paid by the best of all payments, the sense of satisfaction 
and efficiency with which it is performed, but at least ill paid 
in money, and is almost unrecognised work. Even those who 
take the great prizes of the best-paid professions, often get a 
great deal of their best work done by the juniors whose hands 
are not seen in it, just as they themselves did their very 
best work when they were ill-paid and unrecognised juniors, 
who worked almost solely from their workmanlike love of 
work. Of course we are not using this as an argument for 
paying work meanly,—that is, in a way which all but starves 
the workers. But we douse it as an argument against the 
high-prize theory of the professions. On the whole, we believe 
that the best workers in all professions are those who are very 
moderately paid, so far as regards the external rewards, and 
who, so far as they are well paid at all, are paid by their own 
profound insight into its structure, and their disinterested 
delight in its thoroughness and completeness. Milton got 
five pounds for “ Paradise Lost,” while Dr. Johnson got 
ten guineas for the poem on “London.” Both were 
fine pieces of work; both were what we should now call 
astoundingly under-paid; but the one which was most ridi- 
culously under-paid was as mueh greater than the other, 
which received a double payment in money, as the Sun 
is greater than the Earth. Again, the German Army is paid 
at a vastly lower rate than the English; but no one supposes 
that the work done by the German soldier is less efficient | 
than the work done by the English. There is no standard 
in the world so intolerably unjust to the merit of work as the 





standard of price. Indeed, all prices are affected, and very 
gravely affected, by considerations many of which are entirely | 
irrelevant to the real worth of the work done and the honest 
labour thrown into it. We do not say that it would be well 
that there should be no so-called prizes in the various pro- 
fessions. Probably their existence excites the imagination 
even of those who never gain or hope to gain them, and pre- 
vents that monotony and dead-level of tone which so dis- 
courages the higher kind of ambition. But we do say that 
by far the best work of the world gets no prizes, and, like 
old David Cox’s, is recognised only posthumously in the | 
persons of those who did not do the work, and perhaps even do 
not love it. 








biographies, for if they do not run to fulsomeness, they are 
apt to be hampered by the thought how their subjects would 
have disliked praise, and to err from reticence. 

Bishop and Mrs. MacDougall were very different characters; 
but they both possessed the quality of heroism in a way that 
will always place them in a niche apart in the memory of 
every one who knew them well. This heroic quality scarcely 
appears in the Life. They were both very modest people in 
all that concerned their own good deeds, and the home letters 
from which Mr. Bunyon has so largely compiled his biography 
were not likely to contain the episodes which did them most 
honour. I learnt many of them in conversation with my dear 
friend Mrs. MacDougall, and should like to mention one or two. 

During the Chinese insurrection, the Bishop, whose fame 
as a doctor was widely spread in those regions, was sent for 
to the rebel camp, and commanded to attend to the Chinese 
wounded. He refused to do so, unless an English lady who 
had been left desperately wounded on the ground outside, and 
whom the Chinese would not allow to be brought in or tended, 
was given up into his care. The Chinese poised their spears 
and ran at him—he was quite unarmed—hoping to intimidate 
him. He simply remarked, “ You can kill me if you like, but 
if you do, you won't get your wounded attended to,” and 
carried his point. When Mrs. MacDougall told me this story, 
she said: “Frank never told me anything about this till I 
wormed it out of him by questioning him. I wes proud of 
my husband!” 

Then, with regard to the work among the natives, I can give 
two instances which show that church-building and organisa- 
tion were not the only features of the Bishop’s work. One is 
the story of a little Chinese girl, Net Fong, who was brought 
up in their house. She was baptised, and taught in every way 
as a Christian child. When she was twelve or thirteen, her 
father suddenly appeared upon the scene, and carried her off 
to China to be married. She told Mrs. MacDougall that she 
would always remain a Christian; but her friend was very 
doubtful how the poor little thing’s resolve would stand in a 
country where she would probably never see another Christian 
throughout her future life. However, years afterwards, when 
Mrs. MacDougall had left Borneo, a Chinese lady, with feet 
crippled in the orthodox manner, tottered up the two miles 
between the port and the Bishop’s house, only to find another 
lady in her friend’s place. It was poor Net Fong, and great 
was her grief to find her journey fruitless. She had come to 
show her children to Mrs. MacDougall, and to tell her that 
she still remained true to her Christian faith. 

Here is another story. Two little boys were brought back 
by the Rajah from a raid against the pirates, suffering from a 
kind of non-infectious leprosy, which, however, incapacitated 
them from being put into the school with the other children. 
The only alternative seemed to be to send them away to the 
heathen tribe from which they had originally been brought 
(they were orphans), when Mrs. MacDougall offered to take 
them into her house. She was a person who liked things 
pretty and dainty, and I have always thought it must have 
been a severe trial, of a feminine order, when she had to sweep 
up scales of white skin wherever these little brown boys had 
been sitting. However, she not only kept the little boys with 


| her, but she and the Bishop spent many pounds out of their 


scanty means on a Chinese doctor who undertook the cure of 
their disease successfully. One of the little boys afterwards 
became a native clergyman. 

I am the more moved to try to give a true picture of 
Bishop and Mrs. MacDougall because, to those who had not 
the privilege of knowing the former, his name appears to 
convey the notion of an episcopal sportsman who did not 
object to shooting natives when he could find no other game. 
His unfortunate letter—a blunder which seems as if it had 
clung to his name, while his twenty years of missionary work 
have been forgotten—was written in the excitement of a 
triumpbant return with a large number of natives rescued 


| from pirate slave-catchers, a rescue effected against great 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE LATE BISHOP AND MRS. MACDOUGALL. 


[To Tue Epiror OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 


SiR,—As one who knew well and loved dearly both Bishop 
and Mrs. MacDougall, may I ask for a short space to give 
another view than that which your reviewer has derived from 
Mr. Bunyon’s book? It is dangerous for relatives to write 


odds, in which every hand was perforce obliged to take its 
share. No doubt he was of the type of the man of action 
rather than of the man of thought, and in some respects had 
the defects of his qualities; but he was a good man through 


and through, his religion was intensely real. and permeated a 
temper and character which must ! naturally difficult 
to keep in order; and he was true to the core, as well as most 
kindand tender-hearted. His wife belonged to a more spiritual 
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order of human beings, but the union between them was a 
perfect marriage, and when she died, no one could wish him 
to remain long behind her. But those who loved them will 
always feel that the world is the poorer for their departure.— 
I am, Sir, &c., M. 





THE YIELD OF THE SPIRIT, BEER, AND WINE 
DUTIES. 


[To THE Ep1ToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

S1r,—The intoxicating liquors question is again to the fron‘. 
How many people sufficiently realise its importance in the 
finance of the nation? Mr. Goschen surprised the House of 
Commons by stating that a year of prosperous trade in the 
country to March 31st, 1890, enabled him to receive a larger 
income than he expected from the beer, spirit, and wine duties. 
Let us see the results of a year of unprosperous trade. The 
latest complete returns of income and expenditure yet pub- 
lished are to March 31st, 1889. From these the following is 
obtained :— 
Revenue received by Customs and Excise on beer, 

spirits, and wine for one year ending March 31st, 

1889, including licence duties for sale of the same £30,028,860 


Total expenditure on Army and Navy and Ordnance 
Factories, for one year ending March 31st, 1889... 28,957,632 


Surplus a sin ae i ... £1,071,228 
This surplus of £1,071,228 will probably pay the share of 
collection of these revenues and duties. So that we have the 
astounding fact, even in a year of great depression of trade, 
the consumption of these liquors is so great, that the duties 
received on them pay the whole of the vast expenditure on 
the Army and Navy of the Empire.—I am, Sir &e., 
Lilleshall Old Hall, Shropshire. Cuas. C. WALKER. 
[1888-1889 was hardly a year of great depression. It was a 
year of recovery in most branches of trade.—Ep. Spectator. | 





MODERN GRAMMAR. 

(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1rr,—In adding, as I thought, a few illustrations to your 
article, I had no intention of beginning a controversy in your 
columns ; indeed, in my innocence, I never dreamt that any 
educated man would defend the expressions which I stigma- 
tised as ungrammatical. I am no professed grammarian: I 
have never studied English grammar, nor “even taught it.” 
I wrote of the language as I learnt to speak it, and as I read 
it in the best modern authors. Still, I must try to defend my 
position, if you will give me space. I will be as brief as 
possible. 

(1.) “Sort of a man.” Does not “a man” mean “one 
man”? There may be various sorts of the genus “man,” but 
not of “one man.” 

(2.) “ Very vexed,” &c. The question does not rest on the 
derivation of “very,” but on its recognised use. I believe that 
it can properly be used only with adjectives and adverbs. Mr. 
Kempe says, “ After ‘very,’ subaudi ‘much.’” Would he, 
then, admit “I like him very,” if the “man in the street” 
chose to adopt that elliptical expression? Again, would he 
defend a similar use of “too”? I have seen “ too removed,” 
for “too far removed;” and “too pleased” is almost as common 
as “very pleased.” Of course some participles are used as 
adjectives; I was not speaking of these. Mr. Kempe con- 
fesses that he does not “ know of many to which the adverb 
‘very’ can be prefixed.” I know of none, except such as have 
become adjectives. Curiously enough, “vexed” is an adjective 
in one of its meanings, but not in that which it usually bears ; 
hence one could speak, I suppose, of a “ very vexed question,” 
though not of a “very vexed man.” 

(S:) “EINOV One os. ss only.” Mr. Kempe justifies the 
turning of the adverb “only” into a preposition equivalent to 
“except.” (By-the-way, is it a blunder on my part to call this 
a grammatical mistake ?) 

(4.) “Try and do.” It is certain that most people who use 
this expression substitute it for “try to do.” I much doubt 
whether any one uses both phrases, discriminating between 
them, and intending to convey to the minds of others, now one, 
now the other of the two shades of meaning between which 
Mr. Kempe subtly distinguishes. 

(5.) “ What’s the use of me speaking ?” The question relates 
to the usefulness of speech on my part; thought is directed 
to the act, not to the person acting. This is properly expressed 
by the verbal noun, limited by the possessive pronoun or not, 


es 


as the case may be,—“ What’s the use of my g ing Pp” 
“of speaking.” I am fully aware that it is arg Ag 
serve the correct construction in some cases where the peu. 
sive is a noun. But is that a reason why we should impoverish 
the language by always using one and the same expression for 
two distinct ideas? I should say, “I see him coming,” because 
I see the person; but “I hear of his coming,” if I meant that 
what I hear of is the fact of his coming. I find, indeed, in a 
work by a well-known author: “We hear of him ravagi 
Kent, struggling with Egfrid...... and finally resigning 
the crown.” This writer shows, however, by his constant use 
of the possessive with the verbal noun, that in the sentence 
quoted he is deliberately using the other construction with an 
obvious difference in meaning. Not so the profanum vulgus,— 
they have but one phrase, and that only accidentally, if ever, 
correct. Take “I can prevent him doing it.” What is meant 
is not “I can hinder him in the act of doing it” (participle), 
but, on the contrary, “I can hinder him from doing it,” 
so that he does not act at all. The object of the sentence is 
not the person, but the act, and this is properly expressed by 
“T can hinder his doing it.” 

I observe, Sir, that my critic leaves you alone; but I have 
no doubt that he is ingenious enough to defend even the use 
of “like I do” which you mentioned in your article. I agree 
with him in thinking that “the enrichment of our language 
by whatever varieties of expression are not inconsistent with 
grammatical purity, etymological truth, or harmonious adapta- 
tion ” is “ much to be desired and promoted.” But I maintain 
that of the expressions which I adduced, some impoverish the 
language, most are inharmonious, and all are inconsistent with 
grammatical purity. Moreover, they are all “ loosely em- 
ployed,” not deliberately adopted, except perhaps by Mr. 
Kempe. No doubt examples of some of them might be quoted 
from good authors; even Homer sometimes nods. But I do 
not hesitate to say that well-educated people do not as a rule 
use them in speaking or writing. And surely this is the true 
criterion; this, and not the slipshod language of the more 
illiterate members of the vast army of newspaper reporters, 
elementary teachers, lecturers, preachers, and novelists who 
do so much to modify our mother-tongue.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A PRINCIPAL OF A TRAINING COLLEGE. 


P.S.—A correspondent asks me to mention “the all too 
common but flagrant misuse of ‘myself.’” I suppose that he 
means in such expressions as “ John and myself.” 





“ME” AND “I.” 
[To THe Epitor or THE “SpPEcTaTor.’’] 

Srr,—With reference to the “Me, me,” I quite agree with 
your correspondent that “ ego, ego” would be “ forbidden by 
reasons other than metrical or grammatical,” and I did not 
mean to imply anything to the contrary. But I cannot 
admit that “the speaker has no feeling or forethought of the 
coming ‘in me.’” Your correspondent himself says, in the 
sentence before, that the speaker is “ eagerly offering himself 
as an object of attack.” Is there in this no feeling of the “in 
me” ?—I am, Sir, &e., 


St. James’s Rectory, Piccadilly. J. E. Kempe. 


BIMETALLISM. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—In view of your article on Bimetallism and Mr. Gibbs’s 
letter, perhaps you will permit me to draw attention, in a very 
few lines, to a result of this Oriental tendency to hoard money, 
which tendency has alone created the “silver question,” and 
continues to upset the currency theories of the older economists. 

How comes it that silver has depreciated here in Europe, 
while yet the rupee has fully maintained its purchasing 
power in India? It was always assumed by Mill, Fawcett, and 
others that the fall in the gold price of silver would bring 
more and more Indian produce here, and by taking silver off 
this market, would eventually inflate the currencies of Asia 
till prices there rose correspondingly. But the Indian 
currency has failed to inflate, because the imported silver, 
instead of remaining above-ground to circulate in the channels 
of trade, is buried under their hearthstones by 250,000,000 of 
people. 

Recently, when in India, the case was brought to my notice 
of a native cultivator who died considerably indebted to a local 
| sowkar for money borrowed at 2 per cent. per month; on 
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his house being searched, there was found under his floor a 
hoard of rupees which would have paid his debt ten times 
over !—I am, Sir, &c., 

18 Aldford Street, Park Lane. MoRETON FREWEN. 





THE AFRICAN PYGMY TRIBE. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—Your article on the pygmy tribes of Africa, in the 
Spectator of May 10th, confirms the impression left on my 
mind, after hearing Mr. Stanley’s address before the Royal 
Geographical Society, that he claims the credit of having 
discovered, or rediscovered after the lapse of centuries, these 
interesting folk; whereas they were visited by Mr. Paul Du 
Chaillu during his second journey to Equatorial Africa in 
1864, and their physical characters and general mode of life 
fully described in his “Journey to Ashangoland,” published 
in 1867.—I am, Sir, Xc., Epwarp CLopp. 


Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W., May 10th. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—Having regard to the Bill introduced by the Govern- 
ment, and referred a few days ago to the Standing Committee 
on Law by the House of Lords, I hope you will kindly find 
space in one of your valuable columns for a reply to the 
question you ask on p. 586; and for a yet deeper question,— 
namely: “The responsibility of parents, is it, or is it not, to 
be enforced ?” 

Industrial-school managers are required by statute to watch 
over and report upon the children during three years after 
they have left their school. These statistics appear in the 
Inspector’s annual Blue-Book, and they show a per-centage 
of young men and young women “doing well” which would 
probably not be exceeded in any other class of society, 
When it is remembered that without this training most of 
these children would have swelled the numbers of the criminal 
class, it will be generally admitted that these schools are, as 
Mr. George Grosvenor has recently testified (in which he 
corroborates the Royal Commissioners), “ valuable instru- 
ments in the decrease of crime.” We hope and believe that 
the public money voted for these schools produces an excellent 
return; we only wish the State turned to more account the 
hosts of respectable young men and maidens which it raises. 
But we are not surprised that additions to the grant are re- 
luctantly made, and I venture to doubt the necessity for any 
impetus being at the present time given, as you suggest, to 
the foundation of these schools. The question of the 
moment, and it is a vital question, is whether the prin- 
ciple upon which these schools were instituted is to be 
revived,—namely, “that -the responsibility of parents to 
provide for the proper care of their children should be 
enforced.” I enclose a copy of a petition on this subject, 
now in the hands of the Archbishop of York, who will present 
it on an early day to the House of Lords. It has been signed 
numerously by the Magistrates in England and Wales, and 
Ihave good reason to hope that its prayer will find favour 
with the Government ; but I fear that the necessary enactment 
of alternative powers for Magistrates will not be effected as 
part of the Industrial Schools Bill. In these circumstances, 
the importance of this question needs to be the more impressed 
upon the public mind. It is a question of principle at the 
foundation of society: on that principle our school in this 
city was in 1857, as one of the very first industrial schools, 
certified and founded ; to that principle, for more than fifteen 
years, I have been working to bring the system back; and 
these are my apologies for asking so much at your hands.—I 
FREDK. J. Munsy, Hon. Sec. 

Marygate, York, May sth. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have been told that the 
Juvenile Offenders Bill contains the alternative powers prayed 
for. 





LADIES AS LIBRARIANS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.” j 
S1r,—It is a little curious that the occupations for which edu- 
cated women are most suited, physically and mentally, are 
exactly those which they are only able to obtain with the 
utmost difficulty. Whilst a good many legitimate objections 
might be raised against the employment of ladies as reporters, 





surely nothing can be urged against their fitness and capability 
for being competent librarians ; and yet not a single free library 
in London (with the exception of that at the People’s Palace) 
is managed by ladies. The essentials for the successful manage- 
ment of a large library, being clearheadedness, attention to 
detail, orderly arrangement, and methodical discipline, are 
exactly those which are required in the management of a large 
household, in the organisation of which women are admittedly 
superior to men. So much for the business capacities. As 
regards the intellectual requirements—knowledge of modern 
languages and the classics, an intimate acquaintance with 
current literature, and a fair amount of general culture, 
scholarship, and education—surely women can hold their 
own in these respects. Moreover, as women are content to 
accept lower salaries than men, a far higher class of librarians 
could be obtained at exactly the same rate of wages. Take, 
for instance, the average male assistant at free libraries, 
whose salary is, say, £70 a year. It is, of course, im- 
possible to get a man of any but the most superficial 
attainments to take this post; and as every one knows who 
has any experience of free libraries, it is almost hopeless to 
try to get any help or information from these young men, who 
know nothing of literature, and are, indeed, very little above 
cashiers and the poorer sort of clerk. Most libraries have a 
head librarian, whose salary is somewhat higher, and whose 
acquirements are supposed to be proportionately greater ; but 
even these might find much more efficient substitutes in 
educated women, the very best of whom might be obtained 
for their salaries of £100 to £200 a year. For persons with 
literary tastes, the post of a librarian, provided the work is 
not too arduous, is extremely pleasant; and certainly there is 
no better field for the study of human nature than that which is 
presented by the varied and interesting types of readers. 
During the coming year, there will be at least three new 
libraries opened, and it is to be hoped that the authorities will 
see their way to appointing ladies to some of them.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. H. L. 


| We omit a paragraph which our correspondent has clearly 
not considered.—ED. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 
BABY. 


A LITTLE form so dainty small, 
So soft, so tender, and so dear ; 
A little voice whose helpless call 
Is music to a mother’s ear ; 
A little pulse of delicate breath, 
Like Eve’s when Zephyr whispereth ;— 





A little arm that nerveless lies ; 
Red, curling fingers, tiniest things ; 
Two round, blue, upward-gazing eyes, 
All filled with silent wonderings, 
That, as the kiss of Heaven’s light bids, 
Now ope, now close their downy lids ;— 


A little head, so smooth and white, 
Pert, rosy mouth and fairy chin, 
And cheeks all rounded to the sight, 
Save where a dimple draws them in ;— 
All in one tiny frame enwove, 
As light as Laughter, soft as Love. 


Caleutta, March. W. Treco WEBB. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 
WE were forced to close our first notice of the Academy with 
a mere list of names. What we had written about one of 
those names, and were compelled to defer, we hasten to say 
now, and with all the emphasis necessary when the name is 
less known to the public than to brother artists. We refer to Mr. 
J. Buxton Knight, and his picture called ‘Hemp Agrimony ” 
(372). The title alludes to the mass of rich weedy stuff in the 
foreground, and a great merit of the picture is the large, 
masterly way in which this intricate rank growth is handled. 
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There is nothing scamped in treatment, but there is nothing 
small; everything has just the right relief. So, too, with the 
rest of the canvas,—the river with its subtly wrought colours, 
the background of trees and haze, the horse with the white 
face, the cattle. Only the pollard willows (difficult tree!) 
seem to us not quite so right as the rest. If any one wants 
observation of Nature and dignity of Art, let him look here. 
There is another landscape in the exhibition curiously like 
this in palette and handling, though nothing so great as an 
achievement,—Mr. E. R. Fox’s “Spring Days” (1,026). 

Mr. Albert Moore this year challenges criticism with a much 
larger work than usual, and unfortunately, because the scale 
of the picture brings out the defects of his method (“A 
Summer Night,” No. 487). Mr. Moore always works on lines 
independent of popular approval, and by his own artistic 
instinct, which is considerable. He has done fine things in 
his time, but this is not one of them. The critic seems often 
glad to apply the adjective “ decorative ” to work like this, and 
pass on, absolved from further responsibility. ‘ Decorative,” 
however, is properly applied to paintings in which the amount 
of nature admitted is limited by some outer condition, that of 
the setting or surroundings of the painting. The alternative 
limit is the purely inner one of design, of pictorial pleasant- 
ness and coherence. The general reference to nature in work 
like Mr. Moore’s is so slight, that it is by this test of self- 
justification or self-contradiction that he must be judged. 
And our quarrel with the picture in question is that while its 
general aim is not naturalistic, its methods in some parts 
are, and that not successfully. If they succeeded, there 
would be incoherence; as they fail, there is laborious in- 
effectiveness. The flesh-painting, for instance, is to no pur- 
pose either of realisation or of pleasantness. Either a simpler 
process should have produced something non-imitative but 
pleasing, or all this stippling should have made something 
which, if ugly, was like flesh. The unholy black of the sky, 
again, combined with the yellow of the pansies, is in itself 
unpleasant, therefore not decorative, nor has it the imperfect 
excuse of being natural. Jn parts of the picture, however, 
and chiefly in the foreground, there is fine colour. 

Mr. Robert Noble has talent, but seems in too great a hurry to 
fix his pattern (“ By the Linn Pool,” No. 759). We can almost 
tell now where his red tree will end, and his grey-green begin, 
and how the rocks will lie flat under them. The same is true 
of two other painters of considerable skill. Mr. Brangwyn 
plants his ships and tugs (241 and 248) admirably in the sea, 
but will he never look at the sea again, with its infinite 
fugitive colour? That dull leaden hue in which he saw 
it last. he has surely insisted on enough. Mr. Edward Stott, 
again. has a pretty pattern in pink (“ Bathers.” No. 842), but 
it threatens to pall. 

Others in our list of names were Mr. Adrian Stokes, for his 
admirably bright sea, clouds, and fisher-boats, “Off St. Ives” 
(157); My. J. L. Pickering, for his “ March Gloaming ” (150)— 
rich brown fields, buff and green-blue sky—and the quiet little 
“ Oast-Houses, Kent” (374). We like Mr. Arthur Lemon’s 
landscape better without such strange cattle as St. Hubert’s 
stag 470); the “Sussex Ox-Team ” (145), is in better keeping. 
There is something good in Mr. Claude Hayes’s “ Land cf 
Windmills ” (571), in Mr. W. A. Mackworth’s “ Cloud 
Chariots” (156), and in Mr. W. G. Foster’s twilight effects 
(161 and 221). Mr. F. W. Jackson, too, is above the dull 
level (168 and 481). “An Orchard in February, Kent” (760), 
by Mr. R. W. A. Rouse, is fresh and vivid; Mr. A. G. 
Webster's blue “ Couci-la- Ville” (947) is a good sketch; Mr. 
Peppercorn’s work (283 and 289), imitative though it be, 
is better than most of the British inventiveness around ; and 
Miss Bessie Nichol’s Creswick prize landscape, “ The Angler’s 
Haunt ” (785), is promising work for a student. Then, among 
figure-subjects, Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt’s “ Love Locked Out” 
(32) is pleasant work in the school of Watts; Mrs. E. S. 
Forbes’s “Mignon” (182) is accomplished painting; M. 
Dannat. in his “Study in Red” (237) does not fail, but does 
not triumph,—and his task demanded that; Mr. J. M. Swan’s 
“ Piping Fisher-Boy ” (465) is a pretty conceit ; Mr. A. Roche’s 
* Shepherdess ” (125) is well conceived, but is dirty in tone 
(the danger of this artist and his school); and Mr. R. W. 
Curtis’s “ Drifting with the Tide,” if not very strong in 
drawing. shows a sense for colour. 

Among those who are not yet Associates, Mr. David Murray, 
prolific and capable, never bad, if not first-rate, sends “The 











White Mill” (43), “ Young Wheat ” (1,096), and “In Summer 
Time” (875). Mr. Alfred East ought to beware of the prett ; 
(“October Glow,” No. 1,104); Mr. John Collier, of mummic, 
(“ Cleopatra,” No. 551). Mr. S.J. Solomon’s piece of prancin 
mythology is not thrust upon us so much as we had the right 
to fear (“ Hippolyta,” 1,063). 

It is our duty now to turn to the Academicians, having 
dealt—we had almost said, with the artists—but there are 
several names that prevent the word “ Academician ” from 
being simply a synonym for “incompetent painter.” Let us take 
them first. Sir Frederick Leighton has foolishly dallied with 
an idea in two of his pictures, in each case much to the discom. 
posure of his model. In No. 166, the idea—“ Solitude ”—hag 
insisted on bringing in a woeful brown that does not go with 
the model’s dress at all. In No. 243, the idea—« Tragedy ”—has 
produced discoloured weather ; and in both it has unpleasantly 
puckered the model’s features. Out on it, Sir Frederick! Soli. 
tude is better company than that, and the Tragic Muse never 
whimpered yet in the worst of weather. But whether you 
call No. 310 “ Psyche,” or, better, “Soma,” we can admire her 
pretty, graceful lines, and the wonderful pure colour of the 
curtain and the sky, of the gold and of the copper, and the 
unfaltering hand that has drawn that body so simply and so 
tenderly. 

We have already just mentioned Mr. Alma Tadema and 
Mr. Henry Moore. Mr. Tadema seldom paints a thing without 
its seeming more beautiful than it was before. Pity that with 
faces he seldom gets beyond the doll. In the “ Frigidarium” 
(324), the figures by the curtain are in execution a little dull, 
if we are to criticise by the painter’s own standard. Miss 
Tadema sends a promising little slip of Dutch interior (“ The 
Pet Goldfinch,” No. 188). Mr. Henry Moore’s waves and sky 
(257) make other things look dusty. 

Mr. Hook is as ever; something of air and space (most in “A 
Dutch Pedlar,” No. 309), something also of dirtiness dogging 
his colours, especially in the reds and browns of his human 
figures. A painter who at one time promised to carry the 
Hook sea-piece further, Mr. J. R. Reid, seems to be going to 
pieces. His turnip-field of this year is not nearly so good as 
the one that was bought for the Chantrey collection. 

Mr. Orchardson skilfully manages a family portrait (235), 
and gets a picture from it. He has the artist temperament, 
and a palette of his own that gives pleasure to a great many 
artists. The brown-yellow, crimson, emerald-green, and so 
forth, are a striking and interesting combination, but always 
so bound up with a smeared texture in the paint and lapses in 
the drawing, that Mr. Orchardson’s work is never so complete 
in reaching its own aim as one could wish. 

Mr. Luke Fildes still fritters his talent on the draped 
Italian model (20), but he surprises us with something very 
nearly good in his portrait of Mrs. Agnew (303). The 
painter’s temperament, as we read it, tends to the gorgeous; 
a little more abandon here, and he would have achieved a 
triumph in that kind. As it is, the dress is gorgeous, and the 
thing is pictorially all of a piece, and therefore far ahead of 
most of the portraits hung, which have no pictorial motive 
whatever. 

Mr. W. B. Richmond is delicate and refined in his “ Bishop 
of Durham” (124). (The connoisseur in Bishops will find the 
Academy as ever, a joy.) In his other two portraits (449 and 
666) he is curiously astray. 

Of two other names, those of Mr. Watts and Sir J. E. Millais, 
we wish, remembering past work, to say nothing disrespectful. 
Of Mr. Watts it may be said that he showed wisdom in 
offering his brother-Academicians the option of rejecting his 
work. They have not had the courage to do so. Of Sir J. E. 
Millais, quite shortly, that in his landscape (25) he has been 
trying for something new, but has found nothing worth his 
pains. Mr. Poynter, more’s the pity, proves a lost force in 
art; all sorts of power and patience, but never quite the 
picture they deserve. The “Temple Steps” (866) only lends 
itself to inventory. 

Then there are, among Academicians and Associates, several 
men who have at one time or another shown gleams of artistic 
perception and power, but who, whether from want of thorough 
technique, or from reiteration of a successful effect till they 
have forgotten what was good in it and what bad, or from 
some other reason, have fallen away. Mr. Graham, for in- 
stance, and Mr. Colin Hunter seem to think that any 
abominable colour-mixture that Nature may produce in the 
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West Highlands is good for painting. That is not so. Mr. 
Graham before No. 190, Mr. Hunter before No. 384, should 
have shut his eyes and passed on. The Nemesis of this sort 
of thing is to send a portrait like Mr. Hunter's No. 694, and 
not to know that it is a libel on humanity even at that age. 
So with Mr. Brett. He has a fine eye for mussels on a distant 
rock, but has completely lost the picture-sense. Mr. Mac- 
Whirter is not violent in his failure, but merely feeble (271 and 
979); Mr. Pettie is decaying Wilkie’s way (302); Mr. Boughton 
repeats himself in an absent-minded, slip-shod fashion (396) ; 
Mr. Leslie must find it hard to remember how often he has sent 
in No. 258. Mr. Herkomer this year has none of the rude force 
that is sometimes a merit in his portraits; and that absent, 
they are merely common. His landscape, “Our Village ” 
(143), is actively irritating, for its wooden reminiscences of 
Frederick Walker in the figures. In this same connection 
may be mentioned Mr. Macbeth’s “ The Cast Shoe” (19). A 
picture is not necessarily bad because it is bought with the 
Chantrey money. This one is bad, and what is proudly called 
our “Luxembourg” is to possess it. Mr. Frank Dicksee has 
once or twice shown a sense for pictorial motive. His 
“Evangeline,” despite the Longfellow in it, had that. His 
«Tannhiuser” (203) may be Wagner or anything else; as 
a picture it is impossible to praise it. Take it on its own 
dramatic terms (and a picture is always dramatic at its peril), 
what a want of unity of effect there is in the scene! We 
course about the crowded stage, and fasten first on a tall red 
person as chief actor, but give him up, baffled. And so on, until 
we find that Tannhiiuser, after the ingenious Greek tradition, 
has hidden his face, and with no one paying any attention 
to him, presents an unobtrusive back to the spectator. 
Venus, equally unobserved, is burning out in the background, 
And what is wrong is that here are two scenes in one, and the 
centre of attention is the second incident, pictorially so trivial, 
of the blossoming staff. It is with no surprise that in a later 
gallery we find apparently several of the actors in this piece 
resting after their labours. The lady who lay for dead sits 
up. the red gentleman obliges with a song, the clerical super 
sits by (“How Lisa Loved the King,” by Mr. E. B. Leighton, 
No. 774). Mr. Henry Woods plays variations on his Venetian 
gossips. Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s painting suffers a sea change 
(“Davy Jones’s Locker,” No. 81). 

If any one wishes to study in short compass all that is 
characteristically bad in English painting, let him go to 
Gallery X. He will find Lady Butler’s “ Evicted” (993) hung 
because an eviction is a touching thing; Mr. Stuart-Wortley’s 
“W. G. Grace, Esq.” (1,003) hung because its subject is a 
famous batsman; Mr. Falero’s ‘‘ Magdalen” (1,021), because 
it is something out of the Bible; Miss Rae’s “ Ophelia ” (1,041), 
because it is something out of Shakespeare; Mr. Hacker’s 
“Sack of Morocco” (1,005), because it is something out of 
history ; and Mr. Sidney Cooper’s jest (1,004) and Mr. Phil. 
Morris’s pathos (1,022) and portrait (1,061), because these 
gentlemen cannot be prevented from exhibiting in the 
Academy anything they may choose to mislay on canvas. 

We propose next week to review the New Gallery, and 
afterwards to return to the Academy and take up such oil- 
paintings as remain to be noticed, and with these the water- 
colours and black-and-white work. Afterwards, we shall deal 
with the architecture at the Academy, and the sculpture of the 
year in different Galleries. 








BOOKS. 


—_——e——_ 
*"TWIXT OLD TIMES AND NEW.* 


Is the course of his life and wanderings, the Baron de Malortie 
has met with a great many surprising adventures, and heard a 
great many curious stories. These, he tells us, he has collected 
from his diaries, and hence we have this sightly book, the print 
and paper and rough edges of which are certainly to be 
admired. It contains “a medley of typical stories,” by which 
we suppose the writer to mean that they are specimens of what 
he could tell us if he chose. The title of the book is well 
chosen; for many of these strange things happened in the 
middle of the present century, which seems to modern eyes a 
kind of border-land, not far removed from the dark ages, when 


bs Twit Old Sones and New. By Baron de Malortie, Author of ‘ Diplomatic 
Sketches,” &e. London: Ward and Downey. 1890. 








compared with the great knowledge and high civilisation of 
the present day. Seriously, one cannot deny the immense 
progress made in the last forty years, not only in England, 
but everywhere, and it is easier to realise this when we look ut 
the date of the first, and perhaps the most remarkable, of M. 
de Malortie’s sketches. 

In 1854, being in Germany, the friend with whom he was. 
staying took him to pay a visit to a certain old Freiherr von 
Schreckenburg—name excellently chosen—whose dwelling, 
character, customs, and surroundings would have matched 
better with a date of two hundred years before. The old 
stronghold of the Schreckenburg, partly burnt by the 
Prussians in 1806, still consisted of a large keep and two 
four-storied wings ; while the courtyard, and most of the space 
inside the ruined outer walls, was turned into a very untidy 
farm-yard. Inside the castle, life was arranged with old-world 
severity, and that flat utilitarianism which in German minds 
is so oddly mixed with poetry. The whole household, servants. 
and all, dined together at a long table covered with pewter 
pots and tin dishes, on a pig roasted whole and a mixture of 
potatoes, prunes, and raisins. The only mark of refinement 
appeared with the coffee :— 


“The coffee was served on a very large silver salver, quite 
three feet by two; and on it, next to a very ordinary silver pot 
and sugar-basin, stood a tiny cream-jug, a gem of workmanship 
and taste, and one of the finest specimens of old Russian plate 
which I have ever seen even in the Czar’s dominions: It was the 
gift of Peter the Great, who daily had used it during the three 
weeks he was staying at the Schreckenburg. ‘We had it all 
complete—tray, teapot, sugar-basin, kettle, and the rest,’ re- 
marked the Baroness; ‘also two cups, and some spoons and forks 
and knives. But it gave so much bother to clean. Besides, we 
had our wedding set—that one over there; and so I had the old 
things melted down, and this big tray made out of it. It is the 
same silver, you know; and we always call it “ the Great Peter.” 
It gives no trouble, and is more useful. The jug was lost at the 
time, and we only found it again after the tray came home. But 
we never use the thing, and I do not hold with elaborate fingle- 
fangle affairs.’ I looked at the Count, and the Count at me, and 
even the old pastor seemed to acknowledge the vandalism of our 
hosts. ‘ It is the same silver, you know.’ Unable to say a word about 
tray or cream-pot, I begged leave to see the rooms of the great 
Czar.” 


The rooms were dismantled and bare, except that— 


“Once beautiful Gobelin tapestries covered the walls. They 
were of course faded, and in many places torn down; but, to my 
horror, I saw that they were pierced by bullets in hundreds of 
places. ‘Prussian bullets,’ I said to myself. But I was wrong. 
A word of enquiry brought the explanation that the boys did 
their pistol-practice here when it was too cold to shoot from their 
customary stand on the outer wall. They had had rare fun, they 
told me, in aiming at the eyes and noses of the figures; but 
having now done with those features, they were practising at the 
fingers. ‘ Boys,’ said I,‘ you must be mad! These tapestries 
have been of great beauty, and are still worth lots of money.’ 
‘Nonsense !’ answered Ulrich; ‘there are eight or nine rooms 
in the other wing hung with that stuff, and father thinks so little 
of it that whenever our oxen want covers in winter-time he 
has a strip down. If you go down to the cow-house you can sée 
dozens of them dressed up in those old hangings—they are not 
worth a woollen blanket.’—Peter the Great’s plate melted down 
for ‘convenience,’ pistol-practice at Gobelins stuff, and tapestry 
rugs for cows !—what next was I to hear andtosee?...... 
My friends had taken a walk through the stables, and I followed 
them, curious to see if I really should find old Gobelins in a cow- 
house. The boys had not exaggerated. There stood a bullock 
with a Cupid and the head of a Venus on his back; there a cow 
with the bust of Nero; there another with some shepherdesses on 
the borders of an ornamental lake ; in fact, nearly all the animals 
had shared in the plunder. .... . Our host, noticing the effect of 
this exhibition of old tapestry, said: ‘You think me a brute, I 
dare say ; but blankets cost money—this stuff dvesn’t; and these 
old hangings may as well rot on the backs of my cattle as in a 
deserted state-room.’..... I ventured to say that he might 
have sold or exchanged them; whereupon the Baron turned upon 
me a rather proud look—‘ Sold them! No. I should blush for so 
mean an act. Weare too poor to keep the place as it was—well, 
then, let it fall to pieces with us. But I dare say the old Burg 
will hold out for another generation or two.’ ” 


This Freiherr, a man of sixty, not forty years ago, “ prided him- 
self on never having travelled by rail, and having never seen a 
town; he had never touched a newspaper, never written a letter.” 
The Gobelins tapestry is all worn out by this time, probably, 
and it is very possible that the precious old glass and china, 
which the Freiherrin, though she could not sell it, would gladly 
have exchanged for “one good serviceable set,” has found its 
way from the hands of a younger Schreckenburg into those of 
some collector. 

In his sketch called “ A True Heroine,” Baron de Malortie 
gives us some amusing and interesting recollections of Carls- 
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bad, as it was soon after 1850. The invalids in those days were 
disciplined like an army, and drank Sprudel and Schlossbrunnen 
by the hardest and fastest rules, under the command of old 
Colonel Pfrenger. There is a good story of a poor Polish Jew, 
who, being “caught one day at his twentieth glass of Sprudel, 
the usual allowance being six,” explained that he had been 
ordered to take six glasses a day for a month, but could only 
afford a week’s lodging. Therefore, his plan was to drink 
twenty-four glasses a day, and be cured just the same. And 
he found this doubly economical, as the Sprudel was so 
satisfying that it made dinner quite unnecessary. The 
“heroine” who gives her name to this sketch was a noble 
Russian Princess, who followed her fiancé to Siberia, married 
him there, and lived with him for twelve years underground 
in the lead-mines. 'The adventures of another Princess, as 
extraordinary as this one was heroic, are so amusing that we 
would gladly quote them. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the scenes of these stories 
are not at all confined to Germany and its neighbours, but 
range over a good part of the known world, the Baron’s life 
and interests being truly cosmopolitan. From Paris, for 
instance, comes a curious account of the young days of M. 
Thiers, besides a short and very uncomplimentary sketch of 
Prince Jérome Bonaparte at the time of the Coup d’Etat. There 
is something really attractive in the picture of Thiers’ and 
Mignet’s young days in the Quartier Latin, when a diet of 
bread and radishes was varied now and then by a champagne 
supper, and a horse at five francs was hired for a Sunday ride 
in the Bois de Boulogne. The clothes in which M. Thiers 
appeared on these occasions had a way of spending the rest 
of the week chez ma tante, as the French say; and once, when 
it was impossible to redeem them for Sunday, a benevolent 
and sympathising old German bookseller lent him a new tail- 
coat, a pair of shoes, and twenty francs. It was in this old 
man’s shop that Thiers spent hours studying for his book, 
Histoire du Consulat et de VEmpire, which ran a very near 
chance of never seeing the light at all, for no publisher would 
even look at it, till the same excellent old friend introduced 
the author to the firm of Cotta. While their historical 
studies were thus being carried on under difficulties which 
put more fortunate writers to shame, Thiers and Mignet added 
to their small means by painting fans, making copies from 
those in museums and shop-windows. But, perhaps, as M. de 
Malortie says, the most curious part of the whole story is 
“that the future liberator of France from German occupation 
should owe his start from obscurity to German generosity and 
German help.” 

The scene of a large part of the book is laid in Mexico, where 
the writer served in 1864 on the staff of Count Thun. For the 
memory of this gallant General he has the most devoted admira- 
tion; and his sketches of Mexican warfare—as, indeed, all the 
war-sketches throughout the book—are wonderfully spirited. 
The romance of fighting in such a country, so strongly felt by 
himself and other young officers, is perhaps especially brought 
out in the paper called “Juan Francisco,” where we have a 
most picturesque account of the Cuatecomache Indians and 
the campaign against them, which ended well, so far as Count 
Thun was concerned, in a hunting expedition, and in friendly 
and chivalrous relations with their brave chief. But the 
story of Maximilian and Mexico must always remain one of 
the most tragic in history. The incidents which, from his 
own knowledge, Baron de Malortie is able to add to those 
generally known, only serve to deepen this tragedy, by bringing 
out more strongly the nobleness of its victims. We may 
safely say that people who care for curious characters, 
military adventures, and the by-ways of history and politics, 
will find few dull pages in this book. 





A CONTINENTAL VIEW OF RUSSIA.* 
In this unpretending volume of some four hundred pages, 
written with an intensity and a concentration that have kept it 
wholly free from the superfiuous matter and trivial personal 
details that load most books of the kind, Dr. Brandes, well 
known in German and Scandinavian countries as one of the 
ablest critics and publicists of the day, has drawn a portrait 
of the Russian State that in depth of insight, range of know- 
ledge, and vividness of presentation, surpasses every contribu- 
tion we are acquainted with to our knowledge of the vast 





* Impressions of Russia, By Dr. Georg Brandes, Translated fromthe Danish 
by S.C Eastman. London: Walter Scott, 
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Empire which in England is still so little known, and With 
insular heedlessness, too often slighted or neglected, 


A vast Empire, in truth, Russia is, to lie under the unlegalised 
sway of a single man. Dr. Brandes quotes Humboldt’s com. 
parison as an impressive illustration of its immensity. The 
great German said that the surface of the full moon turned 
towards us was fifty thousand square miles less in extent than 
the Empire which occupies a sixth of the earth’s surface. The 
dominions of the Czar stretch from Germany to Japan, from 
the Arctic Ocean to the frontiers of Persia, Afghanistan, and 
China. Dr. Brandes estimates the population of both Russias 
at ninety-seven millions of souls, but in 1888 over one hundred 
and ten millions of “souls”—the proper Russian expression 
(dushi)—acknowledged the Czar’s rule; and the vast total in. 
creases yearly at a prodigious and ever-increasing rate. Never. 
theless, in most of its natural accidents Russia is big but not 
imposing. Russia Proper has no mountains, scarcely even hills; 
its rivers are long, but shallow and slow; the extensive forests 
consist of small trees; and, excepting a few bears, wolves—of 
which 175,000 are said to roam over the steppes of European 
Russia—are the largest quadrupeds it produces. The climate 
alone presents striking phenomena. There is hardly any 
spring or autumn, the summer is intolerably hot, and the 
winter—which lasts into May, even in Moscow—is insufferably 
cold. The Russian people resembie their land and climate. 
They are monotonously alike, from one end of the Empire to 
the other; their very speech has but a single dialect, and that 
by no means a marked one. But their temperament is such 
that they are always either at one extreme or the other of the 
gamut of passion ; or they are, in a true and not metaphorical 
sense, mirtvy dushi, dead souls,—alive, but sunk in immobility 
and indifference. The latter is their normal condition—witness 
Goncharéf’s celebrated novel, Oblimofi—but a slight event 
will throw them into a frenzy of love or hate. Hence they 
have little originality, and are fit subjects for the despotisms 
they endure in turn, though occasionally dangerous under 
some particular form of tyranny. The assassins of Paul 
crouched like hounds under Nicholas. 

Nevertheless, the Russians have many of the intrinsic qualities 
of a great people. Their language, with its exquisite mechanism, 
and delicacy and felicity of expression, could only have been 
evolved by a highly endowed race. Some centuries ago, they 
enjoyed a freedom which they were not then in a condition to 
profit by ; but since the days of Peter the Great, they have been 
subjected to a cold and rigid despotism, as cruel morally at the 
present day as it was physically and morally during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. They possess, and have too 
often had to show, the kind of dogged courage upon which we 
pride ourselves ; their morality is careless, rather than perverted 
in the sense of the Latin races; they are modern, practical, 
and realistic; and the better-educated classes are specially 
distinguished, to use Dr. Brandes’s language, by a “broad 
and proud frankness” that bas about it a singular charm. Thus 
they are admirable hosts and most agreeable acquaintances. 
There are, in addition, scores of able men of science and fertile 
writers in Russia. But, as a rule, they lack both invention and 
imagination, or at least the higher forms of the latter supreme 
quality, and have produced but few men of genius, though 
talent, often of a very high order, is common enough in the 
dominions of the Czar. It is, indeed, this abundance of talent 
which maintains the absurdly anachronous system of govern- 
ment, which never lacks able administrators in any branch 
of the public service. 

The essential trait of contemporary Russia is its modernness 
of feeling. The old clothes of the Greek religion and Peterine 
Government are worn, and under the Pan-Slavic enthusiasm 
of the day, or ratber yesterday, even affected; but at heart the 
Russian of any culture despises the whole business, and 
equally despises most of the conventionalities which Western 
Europe has inherited from the past. He would like, so far as he 
has any active feeling about the matter, to start afresh, making 
a tabula rasa of existing conditions, on which to draw a new 
scheme of life, based usually upon some German model. Repre- 
sentative institutions he seldom admires : his ideal is an honest 
administration of some philosophical system, which would look 
extremely pretty upon paper, and might last a week. At this 
point, a word may be said upon the non-official Russian Press, 
to the consideration of which Dr. Brandes devotes a most 
instructive chapter. The best of the St. Petersburg papers is 
the Novosti, “ sober, serious, earnest ...... patriotic,” pub- 
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lished by a Jew, with which the often-quoted Névoe Vremya | 


(“New Time”) is constantly at war. The latter, says Dr. 
Brandes, is known to be “without faith or law.” Of the 
Moscow journals, the Russkaya Vyedomosti (“ Russian 
Gazette”) has the highest reputation, and thirty thousand 
subscribers. A more celebrated one was the Moskovskaya 
Vyedomosti while under Katk6f’s editorship. Katkdéf was an 
unscrupulous politician, but a clever writer. He started as an 
advanced Liberal, but became an uncompromising supporter 
of the most thorough despotism, a system which he recom- 
mended asa necessary means to Pan-Slavism. The Grazhdanin 
(“Citizen ”) is a badly written Moscow Gazette, but is never- 
theless often quoted by English correspondents in Russia. Of 
the several monthly periodicals, the best are the Vyestnik 
Evropi (‘Messenger of Europe”), and Goltzef’s review, 
Russkaya Mysl (“Russian Thought”). Both are conducted 
on the plan of the Revue de Deux Mondes, and are extremely 
well written. The Mysl is decidedly the abler and more 
liberal of the two. There is also a Jewish organ, Vaschid— 
which might be translated “ Excelsior ”—which is well edited. 
On all Russian literature, periodical or other, the hand of the 
Censor lies heavy. Even in such a book as Goncharéf’s 
History of Slavic Literature, it is felt throughout; and in 
passing judgment upon the works of Russian authors, it must 
be remembered that we have before us only what the censorate 
passes, and that the dread of the Censor clogs and embarrasses 
the pen of every Russian writer. 


In the profoundly interesting study of Russian literature 
which forms the latter half of the present volume, the miserable 
results of the Russian autocrato-bureaucratic system are 
vividly set forth. The earliest of modern Russian writers— 
those most unhappy of the many victims of Russian tyranny 
—was perhaps also the greatest, Lomondsof, son of an 
Archangel fisherman, born in 1711. In the ecatholicity of his 
powers, he was a sort of Lionardo da Vinci. He was a his- 
torian and philologist, writing the first Russian Grammar; a 
mathematician, chemist, and physicist, explaining electricity 
before Franklin; an astronomer, discovering the atmosphere 
of Venus; anda poet. His immediate successors were Derz- 
havin, a lyric poet, one of whose effusions is said by Dr. 
Brandes to have been translated into Japanese; and Von 
Wizin, the Russian Moliére. Then came Zhukofski (1783- 
1852), a greater man than either of the last-named writers, 
but whose fame was eclipsed by that of Pushkin, whose virile 
but graceful poetry is still the delight of well-educated 
Russians. Lermontof (of the Scotch family of Learmont), 
born in 1814, was a military officer, whose odes Dr. Brandes 
prefers to those of Pushkin, but to our mind they lack the 
force and fire of the latter poet. Like Pushkin, Lermontof 
lost his life miserably in a stupid duel. Gogol (1809-1852) was 
and is the first of Russian humorists. His play Revisor (“The 
Inspector”) is unsurpassed in modern dramatic literature for 
the amusing humour and brilliant wit which relieve its keen 
satire. In some respects, his extraordinary story Myértvy 
Dushi, or Dead Souls, is a more powerful production even 
than the play; but one must be thoroughly acqnainted with 
Russian life to appreciate the central point of the tale‘ the 
idea,” as Dr. Brandes briefly puts it, “of the audacious 
speculator, of buying up dead serfs, who were still nominally 
counted as living, carrying them to a worthless tract of land, 
and then mortgaging them to a bank.” Of the great-souled 
Herzen, whose Memoirs give a more lifelike picture of the 
Russian people than any book we are acquainted with; of the 
Tartar Turgenief; the most charming of melancholy novelists ; 
of Dostoyevski and Tolstoi,—the brief but sufficient and most 
admirable studies will well repay perusal. We could do no 
justice to these fine portraitures within the limits of a 
review. 

Now, under, and as a direct consequence of, the political 
system, which is still in as full vigour as it was a hundred years 
ago in Russia, of all these men, and of hundreds of others, indeed 


of all or nearly all the finest intellects that Russia has pro- | 


duced since the days of Peter, the spirit has been crushed, the 
life made wretched, the faith in humanity not seldom extin- 
guished. Lomondsof, the pioneer of the higher Western civilisa- 
tion in his country, died its bitterest enemy; Derzhavin 
became an ultra-reactionary; Zhukofski and Gogol ended as 
insane mystics, hating the freedom they had once loved so 
well; Pushkin and Lermontof were both exiled; Herzen was 


sent to the Siberian frontier, and was obliged to live all the | 





latter years of his life in exile; Dostoyevski, on his return 
from years of banishment in Siberia, was almost a madman; and 
Turgenief found his own country too uncomfortable to reside in 
it. Itis truethat if you have no aspirations, and are content to 
be a man of science only, or a dilettante in art, literature, or 
philosophy, or satisfied with the mere sensuous delights of the 
world, or with the charms of society, you may live as little 
disturbed in Russia as elsewhere. Nay, you may enjoy an 
even freer life there, for Russians care little for conven- 
tionalities, are troubled by no Puritanic restraints, and 
indulge in a license of manners only in part redeemed by 
comparative freedom from physical excesses. But not thus 
can a nation attain to a high manhood: the luxury, mental 
or other, and social freedom of the few form no compensation 
for the misery and ignorance of the many; still less, perhaps, 
for the abasement and destruction of the finest intellects of 
the race. 


MISS HARRISON ON PAUSANIAS.* 


Miss Harrison has made herself, by long and loving study, 
a competent authority upon Attic vase-painting, and her 
papers on this subject in the Journal of Hellenic Studies are 
neither few nor unimportant. Her previous books also, and 
especially that on the Myths of the Odyssey, prove her a zealous 
student of primitive Hellenic culture and beliefs. We are 
glad that one so well qualified should have undertaken the 
present task of setting before English readers the mythology 
and monuments of ancient Athens. 

In so doing, Miss Harrison takes Pausanias as her guide, 
for in spite of the vigorous attack which has of late been 
made upon the old traveller’s good faith, she believes in him 
still. Dry he is, and brief; he fills many chapters with Roman 
wars and Macedonian Kings, which we would gladly exchange 
for a word or two more about a frieze or a fresco. At times 
he may have dressed up his diary and notes by help of previous 
writers on art, and in his Attica, which unfortunately forms 
his first book, he has not had time to warm up to his subject. 
But there he is,—our only authority ; and each new excavation 
tends to confirm his credit. The starting-point, therefore, of 
this volume is a translation of selected portions of Pausanias 
by Mrs. Verrall; these are as nearly perfect in style and 
accuracy as can be. The rendering of the frequent word 
xelvzas (Of statues, Kc.) might perhaps be improved, and one 
or two passages might be more literally rendered without 
sacrifice of elegance. 

Upon these texts Miss Harrison hangs a delightful com- 
mentary, dealing with all the main points of Athenian 
topography, and explaining with admirable clearness the 
results of the excavations made and still being made by the 
Greek Government. In these discoveries no scholar has 
borne so brilliant a part as Dr. Dérpfeld, and he has placed 
all his information at Miss Harrison’s service. Accordingly, 
there is no book—except perhaps the excellent Guide-Johanne 
for Athens, re-edited by M. Haussoullier—which can be com- 
pared with the present as summarising the latest facts and 
views of Athenian archeology. From her wide and intimate 
acquaintance with vase-paintings, Miss Harrison is able to 
place before us, by vivid description and plentiful woodcuts, 
replicas, or echoes at the least, of the groups and figures 
noted by Pausanias. But she is by no means content to be a 
commentator on Pausanias, or the writer of a manual on 
Athenian art. All else with her is subordinate and subsidiary 
to the criticism of ancient Attic myths and worships. She is 
bent on going behind the orthodox Hellenic pantheon, and even 
the Homeric theology, and recovering for us the old local cults 
that lingered in the several Attic demes, and the primitive forms 
of ritual which either gave rise to curious explanatory legends, 
or were but clumsily adapted to the more developed and 
centralised worships of later Athens. Her account of the 
worship of Asklepios, of the “ democratic ” legend of Theseus, 
and of the transformations of the story of Cephalus and 
Procris, are good examples of her method. Sometimes we 
feel that she is pushing her favourite study too far; she seems 
more interested in Erechtheus and Erichthonios than in 
Athene herself; and in adducing the evidence of vase- 
paintings for the existence and development of myths, she 
lays too much weight upon the argumentum a silentio. 


* Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens: being a Translation of a Portion 
of the **Attica” of Pausanias By Margaret de G. Verrall With Introductory 
Essay and Archwo'ogical Commentary by Jane E. Harrison. Londen: Mac 
willan and Co, 1890, 
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We note some slips. The tripods which gave their name 
to the Street of Tripods were never dedicated after dramatic, 
but only after dithyrambic victories. Also, Pausanias meant 
what he said when he stated that these tripods “enclosed” 
(x<piéxovre,) certain famous statues: one such wes the Faun, or 
rather Satyr, of Praxiteles, which stood within the legs and 
beneath the cauldron of a tripod, as under < canopy. We 
think, also, the author’s interpretation of Pausanias i., 27, §1, 
as referring to the Old Temple whose foundations have 
recently been discovered by Dr. Dérpfeld, is too forced to be 
satisfactory. Other verbal errors should disappear from a 
second edition, Leukippidx for the daughters of Leukippos, 
Galati, Akysilaos, Niswros, and Propylea with a singular 
verb. Miss Harrison’s style, which is always delightfully fresh 
and lively, at times becomes almost too vivacious (pp. xlii., Ix.) ; 
and in a beautiful passage on p. 467, she employs a Scripture 
phrase in a way that might pain a sensitive reader. Her in- 
formation is usually brought up to date, but in defending 
the bona fides of Pausanias she is not aware of the elaborate 
defence of the traveller published this year by Dr. Gurlitt 
(Veber Pausanias), nor does she note that a fragment is still 
in existence of the inscribed base (p. 524) of the chariot 
which commemorated the Athenian victory over the Chal- 
cidians and Beotians between 510 and 505 B.C. The base 
was smashed to pieces by the Persians B.C. 480, and was 
restored by the Athenians soon after. This restoration, of 
which a fragment still remains (Corpus Insev. Att., i., No. 334), 
Herodotus saw and described (v., 77); but a corner of the 
broken original base, employed by the builders of Pericles as 
mere “ filling,” was actually discovered in 1887, and described 
by Professor Kirchhoff in the Sitzwngsberichte of the Berlin 
Academy of that year. Omissions, however, like these (and 
they are very few) in no way detract from the value of a work 
which will be welcomed equally by the scholar and by the 
general educated reader. 

Here is Miss Harrison’s account of the evolution of the 
art-type of Athene Parthenos :— 

“ Pheidias, in his earlier days, made a statue of the militant 
Athene, in which, if we may trust the rather vague copies that 
appear on coins, he seems to have been feeling his way from the 
old Polias type to the new Parthenos. Her shield was on her 
arm, but her spear stood upright; it was not levelled in direét 
attack as in the old type, nor, in all probability, was the goddess 
striding forward. The shield, as in the Parthenos figure, was 
richly carved. Taking, then, the bronze figure by Pheidias (later 
called Promachos) as a transition stage, what amount of actual 
invention was there in the Parthenos? Very little; she just 
relaxed her pose, laid down her shield, and held her spear she 
had already lowered more lightly. The splendid accessories, the 
adorning of the helmet with gryphons and pegasoi and sphinx, 
were his; but the main conception, the standing goddess with 
spear and shield, was, as it should be, of the old traditional 
Polias. This nowise detracts from the genius of Pheidias; 
reverently to keep the old yet add the new, to touch so little and 
yet transfigure so much, this is the proper quality of genius.” 
The whole chapter devoted to the Parthenon and its sculptures 
is a delightful and scholarly account of recent discovery and 
criticism, and will send many a reader to study the Elgin 
marbles afresh. But the great museum of Greek art is 
Athens itself, which at this moment teems with the interest 
of ever new discovery. And the impression conveyed by this 
book cannot be more eloquently conveyed than in these words 
from the preface :— 

“The record we have to read is the record of what we have 
lost. That loss, but for Pausanias, we should never have realised. 
He, and he only, gives us the real live [sic] picture of what the 
art of Ancient Athens was. Even the well-furnished classical 
scholar pictures the Acropolis as a stately hill approached by the 
Propylea, crowned by the austere beauty of the Parthenon, and 
adds to his picture perhaps the remembrance of some manner of 
Erechtheion, a vision of colourless marble, of awe, restraint, 
severe selection. Only Pausanias tells him of the colour and life, 
the realism, the quaintness, the forest of votive statues, the 
gold, the ivory, the bronze, the paintings on the walls, the 
golden lamps, the brazen palm-tree, the strange old Hermes 
hidden in the myrtle leaves, the ancient stone on which Silenus 
sat, the smoke-grimed images of Athene, Diitrephes all pierced 
with arrows, Kleoitas with his silver nails, the heroes peeping 
from the Trojan horse, Anacreon singing in his cups; all these, if 
we would picture the truth and not our own imaginations, we must 
learn of, and learn of from Pausanias. But if the record of our 


loss is a sad one, it has its meed of sober joy; it is the record | 


also of what—if it be even a little—in these latter days we have 
refound.” 








THE POETRY OF THE “ ANTI-JACOBIN.”* 
Ir is more than thirty years since Mr. Charles Edmonds 
brought out his second annotated edition of The Poetry of the 
 Anti-Jacobin,” and the time is fully ripe for the third, which 
has now appeared, supplemented by quotations from the prose 
satires, many of them scarcely inferior to the poetry. These 
squibs of Canning and Frere have long established themselves 
as the best in the language, and continue to assert their in- 
fluence by the number of unconscious quotations they supply. 
Not one man in a hundred knows that the now hackneyed 
wheeze, “A sudden thought strikes me, let us swear eternal 
friendship,” is taken from “The Rovers,” in the Anti. 
Jacobin; and the list of similar phrases is a long one, 
Among parodies, the Rejected Addresses have passed through 
more editions and been more widely read ; but they have 
had a borrowed life, dependent upon the popularity of 
the great poets with whom they trifled, while the literary 
parodies of Canning and Frere have long outlived the works 
which gave rise to them. We still read how love— 
“Cools the crimpt cod, fierce pangs to perch imparts, 
Shrinks shrivelled shrimps, but opens oysters’ hearts,” 
and the eloquent reproach to ill-placed ambition :— 
« Ah! who has seen the mailéd lobster rise, 
Clap her broad wings, and, soaring, claim the skies ?” 
As for the political satires, not only did they do their work of 
stemming the tide of revolutionary opinion in England more 
effectively than anything of the kind in history, but their wit, 
their universality, their applicability to the recurring follies 
and excesses of politicians, over and over again displayed, make 
them almost as fresh reading to-day as when they were written. 
“The Friend of Humanity” is a constant type; the “ Lines 
written in Elizabeth Brownrigg’s Cell” might have been inspired 
by Mr. O’Brien’s sufferings; “the sweet accord of harmony 
and love” in which the luckless Lamb was so unjustly made 
to move, bears a striking resemblance to our own “ Union of 
Hearts.” The friend of every country but his own is 
with us still, and at no time has the “New Morality” 
had a larger following. By far the most famous lines 
in this, Canning’s crowning effort, are those containing 
the celebrated invective against the “ Candid Friend.” The 
outbreak is characteristic of the spirit of the Anti-Jacobin, 
for the candid friend here satirised is not, as it is now generally 
taken, the covert and insidious foe, but the man who is 
capable of being fair to his opponents. Writing at a white- 
heat of party passion, regarding all who were not with them 
as against them, and guilty—to use the phrase of the old 
Examiner—of an infamous neutrality, Canning and _ his 
friends poured indiscriminate abuse upon every one in any 
way connected with the other side. In such a frame of mind, 
no virtue could be more detestable than genuine candour :— 
“ Much may be said on both sides. Hark! I hear 
A well-known voice that murmurs in my ear, 
The voice of Candour. Hail! most solemn sage, 
Thou drivelling virtue of this moral age : 
Candour—which softens party’s headlong rage ; 
Candour—which spares its foes ;—nor e’er descends 
With bigot zeal to combat for its friends.” 
This kind of candour may be weak and flabby indecision, but— 
“the bold, uncompromising mind 
Whose principles are fixed, whose views defined,” 
is just as likely to be the mind of a prejudiced bigot. At 
this distance of time, it is not quite easy to be severe enough 
in regard to the scurrilities of the Anti-Jacobin, or their effect 
in holding the worthy as well as the unworthy up to popular 
hatred and contempt; but the poets -of the Anti-Jacobin were 
not unique offenders in this respect. They are mildness and 
good taste itself compared to the caricatures of Gillray; and 
the other side had equal venom, if less wit. Even so they 
contain much that can neither be extenuated nor excused. 
The chief additions to the present edition are a number of 
prose satires, and a curious, abusive, and satirical index, issued 
after the Anti-Jacobin had run its brief course of thirty-six 
numbers. One of the chief functions of the paper was to 
classify the statements of the Opposition Press, under the head 
of “Lies, Misrepresentations, and Mistakes.” The Morning 
Chronicle is dealt with as follows in the index :— 
* Morning Chronicle: its impiety, its blasphemy—its falsehood— 





* The Poetry of the “ Anti-Jacobin.” Comprising the Celebrated Political and 
Satirical Poems of the Right Hons. G. Canning, John Hookham Frere, W. Pitt, 


the Marquis Wellesley, G. Ellis, W. Gifford, the Earl of Carlisle, and others. 
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its historical, geogr aphical, and political ignorance—its insolence, 
paseness, and stupidity—passim, passim.” 

And Erskine, whose egotism made him Canning’s favourite 
butt, is thus indexed :— 


« Erskine, Mr., his definition of Himself at the Meeting of the 
‘yiends of Freedom—clothed with the infirmities of man’s nature 


‘__in many respects a finite being—disclaims all pretensions to 


rhuman powers—has been both a soldier and a sailor—has a 


peg at Winchester School—has been called by special retainers 


into many parts of the country, travelling chiefly in post-chaises— 
is of noble, perhaps Royal, blood—has a house at Hampstead.” 
This refers to an amusing report of the meeting of the Friends 
of Freedom, which opens as follows :— 

“The ‘House of Russell’ being given, Lord John and Lord 

William both rose at once. Lord John made a very neat, and 
Lord William a very appropriate speech. Alderman Coombe made 
avery impressive speech. Mr. Tierney made a very pointed speech. 
Mr. Grey made a very fine speech. He described the Ministers as 
‘bold bad men,’ their measures he repeatedly declared to be not 
only ‘weak but wicked.’ ” 
Then follows a ludicrous parody of Erskine’s style, of which 
some idea may be formed from the entry in the index. 
Canning’s Muse did not become silent for ever, when Pitt 
thought that it was time for his rising supporter to give up 
his connection with the paper. Some of his most effective 
shafts were aimed at the Addington Ministry, and Mr. 
Edmonds would have done well to include them in his 
appendix. About the authorship of the particular pieces he 
has nothing new to say on this occasion; but he incorporates 
some further information which has appeared since his last 
edition. 

Sydney Smith, the last man, one would have thought, to 
throw doubts on the alliance of wit and wisdom, tried to dis- 
parage Canning as a mere trifler and diner-out ; but it was just 
his keen political sense and skill in fastening on the weak points 

of his opponents, that gave these squibs their unparalleled 
effectiveness. It is this that distinguishes Canning’s work in 
the Anti-Jacobin from Moore’s in the Twopenny Postbag. In 
the latter we laugh at the description of the Regent’s break- 
fast :— 
“The table spread with tea and toast, 
Death-warrants, and the Morning Post ;” 
and at the parody of his letter to the Duke of York on 
assuming the Regency :— 
A strait-waistcoat for him, and restrictions for me, 
A more limited monarchy scarce could well be.” 

But Moore’s wit seldom left sting behind. It is far otherwise 
with Canning’s. The political cartoon has now largely super- 
seded the squib; and even in Canning’s time the successor 
of the Anti-Jacobin; placed its chief reliance on Gillray’s 
venomous cartoons. Punch has refined us since then, and 
both Canning and Giliray, if they were now alive, would have 
to modify something of their work. 





THE GREAT CIVIL WAR.* 
Mr. GARDINER’ latest volume deals with a brief but eventful 
period of English history, specially noticeable for the steady 
decline of the King’s prospects, and the growing influence of 
that Parliament which, in its turn, had to yield to the superior 
power of the Army. The two Self-Denying Ordinances, the 
New Model, the execution of Archbishop Laud, Montrose’s 
campaign in Scotland, the Battles of Naseby and Rowton 
Heath, the massacre of Philiphaugh, the storming of Basing 


‘ . 
House, Fairfax’s successes in the West, the struggle between | 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, the question of toleration or | 
no toleration, and the surrender of the King by the Scots to | 


the Parliamentary Commissioners at Newcastle,—are the 
prominent incidents in Mr. Gardiner’s book, and certainly 
they are stirring enough to attract the most indifferent reader. 
They date from the latter part of 1644 to the beginning of 
1647, taking up the thread of the Civil War at a time 
when the whole country was in a state of ferment and 
excitement. The Royalist forces were in a bad plight 
after their defeats at Marston Moor and Newbury, whilst 
the Parliamentary army was in a discontented and de- 
moralised condition; for, apart from other causes, strife 
had broken out on the question of military efficiency. In the 
House of Commons, Cromwell was attacking the Earl of Man- 
chester, and ascribing to his “ personal wrongheadedness” every 
mistake that had been made. The partisans of rigid Presby- 








* History of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649. By Samuel R, Gardiner, M.A, 
Vol. II., 1644-1647. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1889, 


terianism, which it was demanded in various quarters should 
be the religion of the country, as the “only fitting govern- 
ment for the Church,” were active and persistent in their 
efforts; whilst the Scots were irritated against Cromwell, and 
had persuaded Essex and Holles to look favourably on a plan 
for accusing him as an incendiary between the two countries. 
It was when the air was rife with the elements of mischief, 
that propositions for peace were drawn up and despatched to 
the King at Oxford; but they came to nothing, and only 
served to widen the breach and intensify the passions on 
either side. The King received the Peace Commissioners on 
his return from the relief of Donnington Castle, and after 
detaining them for three or four days, dismissed them with the 
remark: “I will not part with—the Church, my crown, and 
my friends; and you will have much ado to get them from 
me.” It was at this juncture, too, that the Eastern Association 
began to complain that it was no longer able to bear the 
charge of maintaining its troops, and called on Parliament to 
provide a remedy. 


Mr. Gardiner has carefully described the growth of the New 
Model. It was in November (1644) that, the system of main- 
taining an army for general purposes by local contributions 
having broken down, it devolved upon the Committee of both 
Kingdoms to “consider of a frame or model of the whole 
Militia,” and so to form a new army wholly at the disposal of 
Parliament. The Committee decided that, irrespective of 
local forces, the army ought to consist of 21,000 men, and that 
its pay, which was the all-important matter, should be met by 
taxes imposed every month, and not be dependent on the caprice 
of a political assembly or a county committee. ‘ These taxes 
were to be assessed on the counties least exposed to the stress of 
war, whilst those in which the conflict was raging might be left 
to support the local garrisons and any special force which they 
might think good to employ in their own defence.” The scheme 
was adopted by the House of Commons in January, 1645, 
and by the House of Lords the following month, Sir Thomas 
Fairfax being nominated Commander-in-Chief of the new 
Army. As many as 8,460 men were needed to fill the ranks, 
and these were obtained, not by voluntary enlistment, but by 
coercion, the French Ambassador going so far as to state that 
in London young men were seized in the streets and carried 
off forcibly to serve against the King. The City lent £80,000 
towards the preliminary expenses. No distinction of rank was 
recognised, and amongst the new military leaders were 
Hewson the cobbler and Pride the dairyman ; but the gentry 
of England were largely represented in the list of officers. Mr. 
Gardiner quotes Markham’s statement, that it was calculated 
that “ out of thirty-seven Generals and Colonels” who took part 
in the first great battle, “twenty-one were commoners of good 
families, nine were members of noble families, and only seven 
were not gentlemen by birth.” This new army, aided by 
Cromwell's Ironsides and paid with regularity, soon showed 
signs of that vigour and discipline which were to prove so 
formidable at Naseby and elsewhere, when brought face to 
face with the less disciplined and worse-paid Royalist infantry, 
and which later on was to overrule the Parliament which had 
brought it into existence, and at whose bidding alone it was 
meant to act. 

We think Mr. Gardiner has treated somewhat too briefly the 
| military proceedings which followed the surrender of Mont- 
| gomery Castle early in September, 1644, to Sir Thomas 
Myddelton. He says:—*On September 18th, an attempt 
made by Lord Byron and Sir Michael Ernely to regain the 
fortress was signally defeated by a combination of Parlia- 
mentary forces under the command of Sir John Meldrum.” 
This is true; but the “attempt” involved a severe engagement 
between the 3,000 troops under Sir John Meldrum and nearly 
5,000 under Lord Byron, in which 500 of the latter were killed 
| and 1,200 or more taken prisoners, whilst Sir William Fairfax, 
| who commanded the Parliamentary horse, received his death- 
| wound. Moreover, Mr. Gardiner omits to mention that, after 
| the surrender of Montgomery Castle to Sir Thomas Myddelton, 
and prior to the engagement just referred to, Sir Michael 
Ernely had defeated Sir Thomas Myddelton and obliged him 
to seek shelter with his cavalry in Oswestry, whilst Colonel 
| Mytton retired with his foot-soldiers within the fortress, Sir 
Michael Ernely retaining possession of the town for the ten 
days preceding his final defeat. The importance of Sir 
John Meldrum’s victory, and its break-up of the Royalist 
power in North Wales, seems to us, judging by the pro- 
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portion of events, to deserve more than the passing notice 
which Mr. Gardiner has bestowed upon it. He has been 
at infinite pains to give an accurate description of the 
Battle of Naseby, and has succeeded, with the co-opera- 
tion of Colonel Ross, in clearing up doubts as to the exact 
site of the battle and the number of troops on either side. 
Contemporary writers were wont to tell of a virtual equality 
of the two armies in point of numbers; but Mr. Gardiner, 
supported in his judgment by Colonel Ross, has arrived at the 
conclusion that the King’s troops mustered but 7,500, whereas 
the Parliamentary army numbered 13,500 or 14,000, a difference 
that greatly discounts the prestige of those who won. Both 
Mr. Gardiner and Colonel Ross obtained their numerical 
results quite independently of one another, and it must be a 
satisfaction both to themselves and their readers that they are 
at one in upsetting the traditional figures. Mr. F. Harrison, 
the author of the recent laudatory Life of Oliver Cromwell, 
prefers, like the older historians, to estimate each army at 
about 10,000 men; his book, one of the series of Twelve 
Eminent Statesmen, was published, we believe, just before Mr. 
Gardiner’s volume, but subsequent to Colonel Ross’s paper in 
the English Historical Review for October, 1888 ; so that it was 
open to him to have accepted the figures of the latter had he 
been so inclined. 


We notice that Mr. Gardiner’s account of the assault and 
capture of Bristol by General Fairfax on September 10th, 
1645, does not altogether tally with that of other writers. He 
states that, prior to the attack, the superior officers at a 
council of war gave it as their opinion that, “though they 
might resist a first assault, they must inevitably succumb to 
a second ;” the judgment of the Colonel of Posts, on the other 
hand, being that, “if we could repel one general storm, the 
enemy would be discouraged from attempting the second 
time.” This rather indicates a difference of opinion as to the 
extent of the discontent prevailing in the city when Fairfax 
appeared before the walls. If it were general, and the officers 
were, as Mr. Gardiner thinks, “as despondent as the soldiers,” 
it is doubtful if they would have fought with as much spirit 
as they did. It is stated in the Fairfax correspondence that 
the Parliamentary forces had “borne much distress for 
several days from sudden sallies of the besieged,” and that 
“nearly all the forts and bulwarks gave way after a resistance 
hardly less heroic than the devotion of the storming parties.” 
This points toa far more spirited resistance on the part of 
Prince Rupert than Mr. Gardiner would seem to admit. He 
further credits Fairfax with being the first to propose terms 
of surrender, he being “unwilling to involve citizens and 
soldiers in useless slaughter ;” but is it not afact that Rupert, 
seeing that all was lost, fired the town in three places, and 
sent a trumpet amidst the flames to propose a treaty of 
surrender, which was accepted? Mr. Gardiner does not refer 
to the reply sent by Prince Rupert to the King after the 
latter had written to upbraid him for his surrender of Bristol, 
and to dismiss him from all his offices. In this letter, Prince 
Rupert justified his course of action, and asked the King to 
allow him an opportunity of clearing himself. This, as is well 
known, was eventually done at Newark in the following month: 
after a council of war had been held, and the Prince had 
explained matters, the King announcing himself satisfied that 
his nephew was “not guilty of any the least want of courage 
or fidelity in the surrender of Bristol,’—the exact words being, 
we believe, “to Us or Our Service in that Action.” 

Mr. Gardiner naturally has a good deal to say about Crom- 
well. We find him in the earlier part of this volume working 
with ceaseless energy at the New Model and the Self-Denying 
Ordinance, and in the hurrying forward of these important 
measures it became evident that in Parliament, asin the battle- 
field, he was a born leader of men. Mr. Gardiner does not expect 
his readers to accept his view of Cromwell’s political character 
as evolved by the evidence in this volume. He considers 1647 the 
crucial year of Cromwell’s career, and this will be dealt with in 
the next volume, when he will account for his present deductions, 
and show how at the beginning of that year Cromwell was 
regarded by his opponents as a “skilful and dangerous 
antagonist,” whilst at its close he was regarded by two great 
parties as a “cunning and successful hypocrite.” We wish 
Mr. Gardiner had given more personal glimpses not only of 
him, but of the other leading characters. In building up his 


narrative, he does not impress his readers with his own con- | 








whose actions he has dissected with a master-hand, and he 
leaves few touches by which one could form any idea of the 
personal appearance of either Cromwell, or Fairfax, oy 
Montrose. He tells us what they did, but they do not take 
hold of the imagination, nor do they remain in the memory, 
We remember the events, but we recall no familiar face or 
figure. We should have liked to know whether, in his opinion, 
the portraits of Cromwell by Cooper and Lely are more 
trustworthy and lifelike than those by Walker and Faithorne. 
If history is made up of events, events are made up of 
individuals, and it would heighten the interest in both to 
know something of the looks of the chief personages; but 
we must not carp at a book which is full of merit, and 
which deserves the gratitude of every student of English 
history. Anybody who desires to have the latest and most 
accurate information about the Great Civil War, will go asa 
matter of course to Mr. Gardiner’s book; and in this volume, 
as in its predecessor, he will not only find the subject treated 
in the same broad, conscientious manner which characterised 
his work on the earlier part of the seventeenth century, but 
he will find some excellent maps and plans to help him in 
his investigations. 





SUMMER RAMBLES ROUND MANCHESTER.* 


Tuomas DE Qutncey, looking back on his childhood, declared 
that if, “after the manner of the Emperor Aurelius, he should 
return thanks to Providence” for all the blessings of his early 
situation, he would single out as worthy of special considera- 
tion, the circumstance that he lived in rustic solitude, and that 
this solitude was in England. The brilliant essayist was born 
in 1785, and the “rustic solitude” in which he spent his boy- 
hood lies now almost in the heart of modern Manchester. 
The lifetime of a generation has passed away since De Quincey 
died, and during that period, the city which Mr. Gladstone 
once called the “centre of the modern life of the country,” has 
extended its boundaries far beyond Greenheys, where the 
author of The Confessions of an English Opium Eater passed 
his imaginative childhood. 

Within easy reach of Manchester there are many beautiful 
and romantic spots, and when once those who are in search of . 
the picturesque have escaped from the region of warehouse 
and mill, it is not long before they find themselves in wooded 
valleys or on breezy uplands, with here and there a scattered 
hamlet, a lonely farmhouse, or an ancient hall rich in historical 
association. Mr. Rimmer is well known as joint-author with 
the late Dean Howson of a pleasant book on Chester As It 
Was, and other works, in which his love of a country life 
as well as his knowledge of the highways and byways of 
rural England are vividly reflected. In his Summer 
Rambles Round Manchester, Mr. Rimmer has explored 
many nooks and corners of Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
Derbyshire. The country round Marple, a place within a 
few miles of Manchester, is extremely beautiful and romantic, 
and the view from the high ridges known as the Coombs 
Rocks is magnificent. John Bradshaw, who presided at the 
trial of Charles I., lived at Marple Hall; it is a quaint, old- 
fashioned building, and there is some fine stained glass in the 
windows. The record of the baptism of the distinguished 
lawyer may be seen at the neighbouring town of Stockport, 
and runs as follows: “Sixteen hundred and two, John, the 
sonne of Henry Bradshaw of Marple, baptised the tenth 
December;” in the margin another hand has written the 
ominous word, “traitor.” President Bradshaw was a be- 
liever in popular education, for he bequeathed the sum of 
seven hundred pounds towards the maintenance of a free 
school in his native village. 

The history of the half-timbered architecture of England 
still remains to be written, and the old black-and-white houses 
of Lancashire and Cheshire are only now beginning to attract 
the attention they deserve. The ancient halls of Speake, 
Worsley, Moreton, and Bramhall are all in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Manchester, and they are among the best 
examples in the kingdom of sixteenth-century domestic archi- 
tecture. Royton Hall, near Oldham, recalls the connection 
of the Byron family with that district ; they were lords of the 
manor as far back as the early part of the fourteenth century. 
John Byron fought at Bosworth Field, and so distinguished 
himself for valour that he was knighted after the battle 





* Summer Rambles Round Manchester. By Alfred Rimmer, Illustrated. 


ception of the men whose lives he has studied so closely, and | Manchester and London: John Heywood. 
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by Henry VII. The first Lord Byron was a vigorous 
supporter of Charles IL, and led the King’s horse at the 
battle of Newbury. This gallant Cavalier is said to have 
died “oppressed with the sad thoughts of the murther 
of his sacred Majesty.” Mr. Rimmer describes Royton 
Hall as one of the best examples of an unaltered black- 
and-white house in the realm. “ Yet it is not kept at all asa 
show-house, but is in daily use, with its wonderful carvings, 
and broad fireplaces with fire-dogs, and all its antiquities simply 
adapted without change to suit the uses of modern refinement.” 
Lord Byron visited this cradle of his race before setting forth 
on his foreign travels; and the forlorn aspect of the house is 
said to have suggested the familiar lines in the first canto 
of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Awongst other places of 
interest described by Mr. Rimmer in these pages, are Knuts- 
ford and Mobberley, Addlington and Eccles, Wilmslow and 
Capesthorne, and such beautiful Cheshire meres as those of 
Rostherne and Tatton. 

Mr. Rimmer is an enthusiastic pedestrian, and a year or two 
ago he walked from London to Chester along the old coaching 
road. He declares that if an Englishman of the beginning of 
the century could see the highways as they now are, he would 
probably rush to the conclusion that his country had been 
overrun by foreign foes and depopulated. The lanes of 
England are much more deserted now than they were when 
Isaak Walton wrote his Angler, or Shakespeare his Henry IV. 
Fifty years ago, as Dr. Wells has just shown in his admirable 
book on Recent Economic Changes, one-third of the working 
classes of the United Kingdom were agricultural labourers; 
at present less than one-eighth of the number are so employed ; 
there is, in fact, an exodus from the soil throughout the whole 
of Great Britain, and in spite of better wages and improved 
cottages, the supply of farm-labour is rapidly diminishing. 
We share the surprise which Mr. Rimmer expresses that 
English people of culture and leisure are content to re- 
main in ignorance of the beauties of their own country, 
though we are certainly not prepared to endorse the state- 
ment by which it is followed: “I am sure that if Gaze 
or Cook, or any of the tourists’ guides, were to conduct 
an English expedition into any county, they would find much 
more to interest them than in all the trips to Paris, Italy, or 
Egypt.” We do not imagine that Mr. Rimmer can seriously 
mean what he says, for interesting and neglected though many 
parts of rural England undoubtedly are, Italy and Egypt—to 
leave Paris for the moment out of the question—abound in 
historical memorials and far-reaching associations, as well as 
possess in the one case a loveliness, and in the other an 
impressive grandeur, of natural scenery to which our own 
country can lay no claim. Moreover, no man at all likely to 
care for the quiet charms and mild delights of a tour through 
the sequestered districts of England, would appreciate in such 
a connection the rather demonstrative attentions of Messrs. 
Gaze and Cook. 
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Under the title of Subjects of the Day, Messrs. Routledge have 
commenced the publication of a new quarterly, the fundamental | 
idea of which is eminently original. For their notion is that every 
subject of the time should “ in its turn and as occasion requires, be 
treated as exhaustively as possible within the limits of a Quarterly 
Review, and each number should form a volume in itself.” 
The possibility of every quarter having its burning question is no | 
doubt appalling, but beyond all doubt, if Mr. Samuelson, who 
edits Subjects of the Day, can find such a question, his device of | 
issuing a manual upon it will take very well with the public. 
At all events, his first essay appears to be in every respect 
a success. It is entitled State Education for the People, and is 
written by such authorities as Sir W. W. Hunter, President of the 
Indian Education Commission; Mr. Hance, Clerk to the Liverpool 
School Board ; the Rev. E. F. M. MacCarthy, Vice-Chairman of the 
Birmingham Board; and Sir Philip Magnus. The question of | 
State Education in England, Scotland, Ireland, the United 
States, India, the Colonies, and Continental Europe, is considered 
on all its sides. Then special aspects of the subject, such as 
commercial education, technical education, and the education and 
status of women, have special papers devoted to them. Finally, 
there is a judicious and yet enthusiastic chapter, entitled | 
“ Editorial Summary and Conclusion.” Altogether, Mr. Samuel- 
son and his contributors between them have worked out their 





idea very well in this volume, which will prove a perfect arsenal | 


of arguments to writers and speakers engaged in educational 
controversy. Of course, it is hardly possible to prevent small 
mistakes from creeping into a work so full of facts as this. But 
these seem singularly few. 

With May, there is begun a new series of East and West, 
which is now published by Mr. William Heinemann, and a very 
resolute effort is evidently being made, by changing the nature of 
its contents, to give it the character of freshness. For one 
thing, there is commenced a work of fiction based on Scripture. 
Whether “Come Forth,” the scene of which is laid in Judea 
in the time of Jesus and Martha, Mary and Lazarus, will 
succeed, remains to be seen. Meanwhile, it is plain that the 
authors are not unambitious in the matter of style. Thus, of 
Lazarus it is said that he “ gave the impression of a devotee called 
by fate to some practical mechanical occupation ; a man born for a 
vocation, but born into an avocation ; ” and of Malachi, a Pharisee, 
that he “had the vague discomfort of dull self-sufficiency which 
feels itself criticised, but cannot perceive how or why.” Another 
work of a very different sort is begun in Mr. Norris’s ‘‘ Miss 
Wentworth’s Idea.” The short stories and the light essays 
which make up the rest of this number of East and West are also 
above the average. Among the latter, “Keats and Fanny 
Brawne,” and “Feminiana: English, French, and American,” 
which is one of Max O’Rell’s delightfully readable international 
studies, are especially notable. We are quite willing to take 
Max O’Rell’s word for it that France is a nation of Darbys and 
Joans; but it is surely going too far to say that in America “a 
woman looks down upon a man with a certain amount of con- 
tempt.” Altogether, East and West is now a very attractive 
magazine, and that in spite of the absence of illustrations. 

Prince Maurice of Stalland. By “H.R. H.” (Remington and 
Co.)—This is a tale founded, it would appear, on the deplorable 
story of the Crown Prince of Austria, a painful, one might almost 
say, even hideous subject, which readers of average taste will not 
care to have’brought up befure them. 

The Lloyd? of Ballymore. By Edith Rochfort. 2 vols. (Chap- 
man and Hajl.)—We expect now, when we open “a story of Irish 
life,’ not the entertainment of which we were once sure, but 
something peculiarly dismal. It may be said, of course, that 
Lever was frivolous, even that he represented the sowing of the 
wind from which we are now reaping the whirlwind. But then 
there were Carleton and Gerald Griffin ; there was a dark side to 
their stories, but it had not the repulsive aspect which Irish life 
now presents. Miss Rochfort’s sympathies are with order. But 
she is not incapable of seeing that there are two sides to a ques- 
tion. And she does her best to relieve with something brighter, 
with sketches of bright and cheerful natures, the sombre colours 
which she cannot help putting into her picture. It is her mission, 
we suppose, to write about Irish life. It is the subject that she 
knows. Let us hope that she may one day find it more attractive, 
more suited for the exercise of her undeveloped powers,—powers 
which, after all, must always find their most legitimate function 
in pleasing. Unhappily, pleasure is not what we can expect to 
find in this particular branch of literature. 

Three Diggers: a Tale of the Australian ’Fifties. By Percy 
Clarke, LL.D. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Clarke has some- 
thing to say, events and adventures quorum pars fuit, as we 
suppose. The mistake that he has made is a want of compression. 
The opening conversation, for instance, between Dr. O’Donnoghue, 
Jack Wainwright, and Coates, is given at a length which can 
hardly fail to deter some readers from venturing any further. 
At the beginning of a story, more than anywhere else, some 
briskness of movement and some effective situation are wanted. 
But readers who are not so discouraged from persevering will find 
some reward for their trouble. ——No such fault as prolixity can 
be fairly charged against another book which takes Australian 
life for its subject, A Sydney Sovereign, and other Tales, by “‘ Tasma ” 
(Triibner.) The tales are five in number, that which gives a 
name to the volume occupying a little more than half of it. It 
is a vigorous and effective piece of work, a description which is, 
indeed, applicable to all. There are faults in them. “ Tasma”’ is 
sometimes too intent on being humorous, and in his anxiety loses 
sight of good taste. The tragedy of “ Barrus Lane” is altogether 
out of keeping with a would-be funny passage (pp. 156-57) about 
the moistness of everything in a ship. 

By Woman’s Favour. By Henry Erroll. 3 vols. (Richard 
Bentley and Son.)—It might be well for Mr. Erroll, when he 
next writes a novel, to choose a better kind of hero than George 
L’Estrange. It is tiresome to read of the successes of a fellow 
whom it is impossible not to despise. Nor is it easy to believe 
that one so selfish, vain, and false could have had the genius with 
which he is credited. There are distinctly good things in the 


| novel. The story of Gwen and Prue is certainly pathetic; and 


the picture of the life to which George is introduced at his first 
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coming to them is well drawn,—if, indeed, it was worth drawing 
at all. But we could have spared the story of Helen Fellowes. 
Indeed, we could have spared the whole story, notwithstanding 
its undoubted cleverness. It is difficult to read it without thinking 
the worse of one’s fellow-creatures. 


Blunders and Forgeries. By the Rev. T. C. Bridgett. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—In this volume, Mr. Bridgett exposes 
various more or less ludicrous mistakes which have been made by 
writers—and writers, too, with some claims to knowledge—in 
dealing with matters that concern the Roman Church. He does 
this, for the most part, in a good-humoured way, as, indeed, he 
could afford to do, having the laugh on his side. The first is par- 
ticularly amusing. A certain priest in the diocese of Chichester 
is reported to the Bishop as “having two wives.” ‘ Duas habet 
uxores, ut dicitur.’” But uzores means “benefices,” the ut 
dicitur being added to apologise, so to speak, for the bold 
metaphor. The Spectator, following a very respectable authority, 
fell into this blunder, and is glad to have the opportunity of 
acknowledging it. To the next paper, ‘‘ On the Sanctity of Dirt” 
(reprinted from the Contemporary), more answer might, we think, 
be made. But it is too long a matter to enter upon. We may 
remark, however, that in the quotation from the Rule of St. 
Benedict, tardius concedatur can hardly be translated “should 
not be granted too frequently.” It seems to mean that there 
must be very good reason why it (the privilege of the bath, granted 
to the sick as often as they require it) should be granted at all 
‘to those in good health, and especially to the young.” In 
another paper, Mr. Bridgett makes not a little fun out of Canon 
Perry’s account of St. Hugh of Lincoln. But he makes a very lame 
defence indeed of the Saint’s abstraction of a relic from the 
Monastery of Fescamp. 


John Hannah : a Clerical Study. By J. H. Overton. (Rivingtons.) 
—Archdeacon Hannah was a man of great aptitude for various 
kinds of work, some of it work which one would hardly have thought 
him likely to undertake with success. His early training was not 
such as makes a man able to rule, for he was a somewhat solitary 
student. Yet this was exactly the ability that he conspicuously 
showed. After attaining great success as an Oxford tutor, he 
became Rector of a great school, the Edinburgh Academy ; from 
Edinburgh he went to Glenalmond, a school and theological college 
in one, and rescued it from imminent danger of failure by his 
successful management, especially by a financial ability which 
made Mr. Gladstone declare that he would have made an excellent 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Finally, having had but a very 
brief and limited parochial experience (as curate of a small 
parish near Oxford), he was sent by the Bishop of Chichester to 
the vicarage of Brighton, a position which, for causes that it is 
not necessary here to explain, was one of singular difficulty. He 
addressed himself to this entirely unfamiliar work with a tact 
and a courage that are beyond all praise, and achieved an 
astonishing success. Canon Overton tells the story of Dr. 
Hannah’s life in an admirable way. The biography is a volume 
of modest size, exactly the tribute which the memory of a man 
so useful in his generation seemed to call for. We must direct 
our readers’ attention to some singularly pathetic verses, written 
by Dr. Hannah’s daughter, in view of her approaching death (she 
died at twenty years of age). 


Dulcibel. By Gertrude M. Hayward. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—He who reads this story—and it is a story which no 
one will find it difficult to read—will scarcely be able to avoid the 
conclusion that, at one time at least of her life, the heroine was 
a fool. A certain presumption of folly rests against any woman 
who falls in love with a lad three years younger than herself, and 
the presumption becomes almost a certainty when the lad has 
little to recommend him but a bright manner and a handsome 
face. But if the young woman had any common-sense, and been 
faithful to her first attachment, even though its object had 
attained the unusual age of, say, thirty, where would this story 
of Dulcibel have been? And, as may be inferred from what we 
have said, it is a story of considerable merit. There is something 
peculiarly pathetic in the hopes with which the rough old soldier, 
Major Bultitaft, comforts himself about his ward, and in the dis- 
appointment which they meet with. The author, too, compels us 
to feel an interest in Chris Jocelyn himself, by her touching story 
of the last months of his life. Miss Hayward may with advantage 
revise her style. ‘“ Somewhat similarity of age” is not an 
admissible expression; and we are disposed to question, too, 
the propriety of the metaphor in the following :—“<The germs 
[of a deeper feeling| had been scattered and had perished. Not 
sufficient of them, even, had survived to interpret it.” “Germs ” 
can scarcely “interpret.” 


Tricks with Cards, by Professor Hoffmann (F. Warne and Co.) 
is described as a ‘complete manual of card-conjuring.” The 





author successively expounds the “ principles of sleight-of-hand,” 
tricks performed with “special cards” and “ marked cards,” ¢ ved a 
tricks not requiring sleight-of-hand, tricks performed with or 
without apparatus, and, finally, stage tricks. As far as such things 
can be taught by a book, they will be taught by this. 

Only a Sister. By Walter Adam Wallace. (Roper and Drowley.) 
—Since the author of “The Heroine,” a forgotten but delight- 
fully clever skit upon the equally forgotten “Rosa Matilda” 
school of romance-writers, invented the name of “ Whilome 
Eftsoons ” for his faithful steward, we do not think the patient 
reader has been asked to sympathise with a hero called by such a 
name as Daccarp Aikone. It simply sounds impossible; the man 
to whom it attaches is hardly less, the circumstances that make up 
the story are almost more so. Yet Only a Sister is not without 
merit, and the author manifests originality of mind and bold- 
ness of conviction. He is remarkably deficient in the know- 
ledge of society, of its hierarchy, and: its customs; these, as they 
exist at present, would render the combinations of his plot im- 
practicable. He is, besides, quite destitute of humour, and the 
would-be funny portions of the story are intolerable. He will, 
however, do better work when he learns to avoid his own idea of 
a joke, a Duke, and a Russian adventuress. 

Only a Singer: a Novel. By Bessie I. Jonesco. (Remington and 
Co.) —That a novel complication can still be made out of the old, 
old materials of a marriage between a man who believes himself 
to be a widower but is not, and a girl who does ‘not even know he 
has ever had a wife, will surprise the hardened novel-reader who 
has encountered so many heroes in a difficulty of the above kind. 
The author of Only a Singer has made a good and, so far as 
we can judge, an entirely new story out of the well-worn inci- 
dents which have become a drudge ’twixt novelists and their 
readers, so frankly recognised that the charge of plagiarism does 
not lie as against the use of them. The “singer” of this novel 
is a captivating person; that Diana Barry should fall in love with 
him at first hearing is no wonder; and if Eugen’s credulity about 
the documents which convince him that his wife is dead is a little 
excessive, it goes well with his general characteristics; and. Franz 
Berger, the villain of the story, is consistent enough for the most 
exacting observer of character. The plot is clever, and no doubt 
the melancholy close is both the truest and the best ending 
for such a story; still, the author makes us care sufficiently for 
Diana to feel depressed by her fate. 

The Splendid Spur. By “Q.” (Cassell and Co.)—Since it 
appears that we are to recognise a distinct school of fiction as 
“ Novels of Action,” it is only fair to judge the books that belong 
to that school from the standpoint of action, and not to look 
for qualities in them that would appeal more directly to our 
personal tastes. According to this rule, we have nothing but 
praise for The Splendid Spur. “Q.” has done good work before, 
but hardly such fine work as this stirring story of the times cf 
Charles I., with its military dash and ring, its brisk progression 
of incident and motive, its sharp, clear portrayal of character, and 
its admirably disguised and skilfully conducted intrigue. The 
quaintness of the language is not overdone; it is never tiresome ; 
the local colour is not too thickly laid on; the personages are 
lifelike; and the soldierly element is well managed. The heroine 
of the story is not our ideal, but she improves vastly before her 
lover says good-bye to her at the water’s edge, when she is 
leaving England, and Mr. John Marvell, mounting his mare 
‘Molly,’ rides off ‘‘ inland to the wars.” 

East Africa, and its Big Game. By Captain Sir John C. Willoughby, 
3art., Royal Horse Guards. (Longmans.)—A list of fauna found 
chiefly in the plains round Kilima-Njaro, with notes upon the 
habits of the animals and birds, compiled by Mr. Hunter, is the 
most attractive part, to us, of this big book. The killing of 
“rhinos,” even the brilliant feat of bringing down an elephant 
and a buffalo, ‘‘ right and left,” would have the effect of leaving 
us unmoved by admiration or wonder, no matter by whom de- 
scribed; but in the present instance the details of slaughter are 
so monotonous, that one might read page after page without being 
aware of whereabouts in the narrative one had got to, so like the 
middle narrative is to its predecessor and successor. The writer 
is the sort of man with whom “ natives” are always “ impudent,” 
and everybody but an Englishman is a foreigner everywhere ; 
accordingly, we find him “hoping to obtain specimens of the 
beautiful black and white colobus which abound” on the out- 
skirts of magnificent forests near the Pari or Ughono mountains, 
although he knew that the inhabitants of the country regard 
these monkeys as “the shades of their departed ancestors.” 
Fortunately, he did not obtain any specimens of those beautiful 
monkeys, for it is possible, if he had, the impudent natives might 
have tried their hands at “ potting” him, if that operation can be 
performed with a club or a spear; at all events, have taken a 
quick way with him. There is not much information to be gained 
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respecting the country and the people of East Africa from this 
dull specimen of a kind of literature that is rarely bright. 

William Orleigh. By Esmé Hope. (Remington and Co.)—This 
is an interesting book ; but it puts out false pretences by calling 
itself a novel. It is the history of political and religious evolution 
in the intellect and the soul of William Orleigh. As such it is 
attractive, and to a certain extent valuable, although crude and 
dogmatic ; but a story it is not. 

Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for May :— 
The Art Journal (the frontispiece to which is an etching by P. 
Robertson of “‘ Winchester College from the Meadows ”’), No. 2 of 
Dignitaries of the Church (containing photographic portraits of the 
late Right Rev. Jos. Barber Lightfoot, the Rev. A. H. Stanton, 
and the Rev. J. E. Cowell Welldon), No. 22 of Artistic Japan, 
the Magazine of Art (the frontispiece to which is a photogravure 
of Professor H. Herkomer’s picture, “The Chapel of the Charter- 
house’), No. 23 of Our Celebrities (containing photographic por- 
traits of Mr. J. A. Froude, Mr. H. Labouchere, M.P., and Signor 
F. P. Tosti), No. 3 of Sun Artists (containing four good plates), 
Art and Literature, Figaro Illustré, the Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
the Church Quarterly Review, the Month, the Expositor, the 
Theological Monthly, the Homiletic Magazine, the Westminster 
Review, the Classical Review, the Newbery House Magazine, the 
Forum, Education, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Naval and 
Military Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Dublin Review, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, Temple Bar, Belgravia, the Argosy, 
Tmsley’s Magazine, the New Review, the Century, the Review of 
Reviews, the County and Local Government Magazine, Scribner’s 
Magazine, London Society, Harper’s Magazine, the Indian Magazine, 
No. 1 of the British Sportsman, Outing, the Green Bag, Chambers’s 
Journal, Good Words, the Quiver, the Sunday Magazine, the Leisure 
Hour, the Sun, A 1, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Monthly Packet, the 
Boy’s Own Paper, Little Folks, Harper’s Young People. 





NOTICE.—In future, the Inpex to the “ Spectator ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


[For Publications of the Week, see next page. } 





* LIBERTY” 
FURNISHING FABRICS. 
For Bed-Coverings, Hangings, &c. 
In Charming Colourings, and 
Original Designs, 


“LIBERTY” 
DAMASQUE 
WALL-PAPERS. | 


(Regd.) 
LIKE SILKEN RICH BROCADE, | 
In New and Exclusive Designs, 
Prices from 14d. per yard, 
per piece of 12 yards. | 
New Patterns post-free. | LIBERTY, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





PRICES from 8d, per yard, 32 in. wide. 


New Pattern Books post-free, 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
‘AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 


| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, Telograph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


3 
SMEDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
‘and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
MATLOCK. | " ; P 


| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





OUR EY E 8. 
Just published, EIGHTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations, 


OUR EY E §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., ke. 
With 70 Illustrations, 14th Thousand, price ls., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE, 
“The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved...... This is a most 
useful volume.” —Spectator. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 
Sent free for ls. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


Saw : a: a | 
UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,—FIVE | 

SCHOLARHIPS at least will be competed for on JULY 8.—For par- | 
ticulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Boys prepared for the Universities, 
Public Services, Professions, and Business, Fees moderate and inclusive. | 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 
January Ist, 1890. 


EQUITABLE. 


LIFE Surplus divided............+ esebeakele £1,235,827 


ASSURANCE | Full reports, showing the remarkable result of 
| Life Assurance when conducted on 
SOCIETY. 


| MUTUAL PRINCIPLES, WITHOUT AGENCY 


FEES or COMMISSION, 
FOUNDED 1762. 








sent on application to the Society’s Offices, 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


THE NEW FASHION-BOOK. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to announce 
that their Spring and Summer Fashion-Book for 





the present Season is now ready, containing Illustrations 
of the latest Novelties in Costumes, Mantles, 
Millinery, Tea-Gowns, and Children’s Costumes, 
with Estimate and Descriptive Letterpress. Post-free on 
application. 

DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, W. 
ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION 
CHELSEA. 





OPEN DAILY from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
SOLDIERS’ INDUSTRIAL WORK. 

A Loan Collection of Pictures in the Battle Gallery. 
MILITARY EQUIPMENT, Xc., in the TRADE SECTION, 
MILITARY SPORTS AND DRILLS. 
BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 


The following MILITARY BANDS will perform as under :— 


Monday......... 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m,.....0004 Royal Irish Constabulary. 
oo 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. ..... .... 12tn Lancers. 
7 p.m. to 10 p.m......... “—-. s “a 





Tuesday seenee 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m.. ante. te A 
3 p.m, to 6 P.M......ee.seeeree Scots Guards and Pipers. 
U .... Royal Irish Constabulary, 










> 
” 7 e 

Wednesday ... 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m..... a on 

3 p.m. to 6 p.m. ..... .... 12th Lancers. 
Pp . Middlesex Yeomanry. 

- 12th Lancers, 

. Scots Guards and Pipers. 

- 12th Lancers. 


Thursday oe 


Friday .30 a.m. - Royal Irish Constabulary. 
ot 3 p. 3 p. .. 12th Lancers. 
ie 7 p.m. to 10 p.m..... .++ Royal Irish Constabulary. 
Saturday ...... 11.30 a.m. to 1 p,m... .++ 12:h Lancers, 
pe 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. ............... Scots Guards and Pipers, 
pe 7 p.mc to 10 PuWi.c....cccecesss 12th Lancers. 


ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 


ENCAMPMENT of ARTILLERY or INFANTRY. 
Detachments every Thursday at 3 p.m. 
Ascent of Spencer’s Great War Balloon, 60,000 feet capacity, carrying Eigh 
‘assengers, On 
SATURDAY, May 17th and WEDNESDAY, May 2lst, at 4.30 p.m. 
Omnibuses every five minutes from Sloane Square and South Kensington 
Stations to the Exhibition. Steamboats from all Piers to Exhibition Pier, close 
to Main Entrance, 
ADMISSION.—Season Tickets: Single, £1 1s.; Double, £1 lls. 6d. Wednes- 
days, 2s. 6d.; other days, ls. 


Major G. E. W. MALET, Hon. Director. 


ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION, 
CHELSEA. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 









—@—— 

Abbott (F, E.), Way Out of Agnosticism, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 4/6 
Andrews (Wm.), Curiosities of the Church, 80 ............cssescseee--( Methuen) 6/0 
OE EO RR: (Stott) 3/0 
Balch (W. R.), The Busy Man’s Handbook, cr 8vo .. (Griffith & Farran) 2/6 
Baring-Gould (S.), Jacquetta, and other Stories, cr 8vo........ seee(Methuen) 3/6 
Blackmore (R. D.), Springhaven, er 8V0..........s00+ Want (S. Low) 6/0 
Brown (L.), The Throat, Nose, &., roy 8V0..........ssseeececereeeeeeeee(Baillidve) 21/0 





Corelli (M.), Ardath, 1 vol. cr 8vo (Bentley) 6/0 
Cushing (Wm.), Anonyms, 2 vols. roy 8vo (8S. Low) 52/6 
Elborne (W.), Laboratory Course of Pharmacy, cr 8vo ........ eal (Griffin) 8/6 
Elmslie (Prof ), Memorials of, by W. P. Nicoll, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Engel (L.), From Halle to Handel, 8v0 ...............seeseeeeseee0e-(SOMUENSChein) 12/0 
Ernest II., Memoirs of, Vols. III. and IV., 8vo ...(Remington) 25/0 
Gosse (E.), On Viol and Flute, 18mo (C.K, Paul) 6/0 
Heathcote (J. M.), Tennis, cr 8V0 ............cccccscesssssssssseees ....-..(Longmans) 10/6 
Home (M. P. M.), Mamma’s Black Nurse Stories, small 4to...(W. Blackwood) 50 










Little Miss Colwyn, 3 vols. er 8vo.......... ES x snenisdnbeeniiill (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
MacKnight (A.), Only a Fisher Maiden, cr 8V0 ..........c0.00:00008 (Digby & Long) 2/6 
Mahan (A, T ), Influence of the Sea Power upon History, 8vo ........ (S. Low) 180 
Poulton (E. A.), Colours of Animals, Cr 80 ..........ccsseeeeeeeseeeeeees (CO. K. Paul) 5/0 
Powell (F. Y.), History of England, Part III., 12mo (Rivingtons) 2/6 





tical Reflections on the Psalter, cr 8V0..........cccescceseeeeeeeeee (Rivingtons) 5/0 
Rathbone (W.), History and Progress of District-Nursing, 12mo (Macmillan) 2/6 
Rideal (S.), Practical Chemistry for Medical Students, 12mo .(Lewi 
Schrader (0.), Prehistoric Antiquities of Aryan Peoples, 8vo 
Smart (H.), Black Business, 12u00.............00.00.se-sessossesseceoseeses 
Smith (1. E.), Inventions, and How to Patent Them, 12mo 
Stanley (H. M.), Life, &c., by H. W. Little, 8vo............... (Ch 
Thornton (L.), Opposites, 8vO ............seeeeeeee sé 
Wharton (E. R.), Etyma Latina, cr 8vo 









Woodbury (C. J.), Talks with R. W. Emerson, cr 8vo ......... at a e' 
Wynter (W. K.), Manual of Clinical and Practical Pathology ...... (Churchill) 12/6 
Young (R,), Success of Christian Missions, cr 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 








AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—The GRANGE SCHOOL.— 
Rev. H. N. FOWLER, M.A., late Scholar of New Coll., Oxford (for 12 
years Assistant-Master at Malvern College), PREPARES BOYS between 8 and 
15 for the Public Schools, &. House expressly built for School, in fine situation. 
All requisites, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk.—For the TRAINING of YOUTAS for 
Colonial Life, &c.—Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 














LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 

the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. 





EAMINGTON.—Mr. C. G. C. MALLAM, M.A. Oxon. 

(late Assistant-Master at Newton College and Uppingham School), receives 

PUPILS, between the ages of 8 and 14, to prepare for the Public Schvols and 
the Royal Navy.—For Prospectus, &c., apply, Rotherwood, Leamington. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.— ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40) on JULY 18th, 1890. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on January lst, 1890.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS, will 

take place on JULY sth, 9th, and 10th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 








S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON can receive TWO or 
THREE YOUNG LADIES who require sea air. Special advantages for 
students of the violin.—29 The Avenue, Eastbourne. 


{HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 20th, 21st, 22nd. Eleven 
Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be 
awarded. Chief subjects—Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 
15.—For further details, apply to the SECRETARY, Cheltenham College. 


({LENALMOND—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, of which one (for exceptional merit) will be of £70, the others of 

£50, will be offered for Competition in JULY. Age, 11 to 15. Candidates can be 
examined in England.—For particulars, apply to WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth. 
The College, placed in singularly healthy site at foot of the Grampians, bas 
Classical and Modern Side, and prepares directly for Universities and Public 
Services. Junior School for Boys between 9 and 13,— Warden, Rev. J. W. SERINE. 


N ISS PAUL, B.A. (London), is forming for AUGUST or 
Pe longer, a READING PARTY of LADIES, studying for the B.A. (Pass) 
Degree or otherwise. Special subjects: Classics and Pare Mathematics. Plac:: 
Coast near Cromer. Refereuces exchanged.—For particulars, address, Univer- 
sity College, London. 


TNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN-TEACHERS 

—President: Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College.—HEADS 

of SCHOOLS: The Association conducts Examinations (on the lines of the 

Oxford and Cambridge School Exams.) of Girls’ Schools and Boys’ Preparatory 
Schools in all subjects, or any single subject of the school curriculum. 

CANDIDATES reading for any of the various Public Examinations, or with a 
view to entering College, are assisted by means of Test Papers on any special 
subject. All Examiners are Members of the Association, and fully qualified ; they 
hold Degree or University Certificates, and are invariably experienced both in 
Class-Teaching and in Examining.—For particulars, apply to the Hon. Examina- 
tion Secretary, Miss L. HAIGH, 44 Shirland Road, London, W. 

ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Hrav-MasTteER—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

A First-Grade Public School, with Classical and Modern Sides, both fully 
equipped and organised. Excellent Buildings and Playgrounds, standing on the 
outskirts of the town, amidst beautiful scenery. The Honour List of 1889 com- 
prises a First-Class in Classics, Moderations, Oxford ; a Second-Class in Classics, 
“Greats,” Oxford ; 23rd place in Exam. for Woolwich Entrance; and Classical 
Scholarships of Trinity, Hertford, and Worcester Colleges, Oxford, besides less 
important distinctions.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 














OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE an ARM 

R CIRENCESTER. dF ® 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land 0 Farm: 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &e. Fenstionl end Seine Poe 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dai * 
Scholarships, 1 Selcean ie. apply to the PRINOIPAL.” a Instruction, 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 20th, 1890. 


| gree de JEUNES DEMOISELLES, a Genave 
Suisse.—Mdlle. BORCK regoit des JEUNES FILLES de bonne famille : 
désirent compléter leur éducation en francais. Excellente occasion = 
apprendre l’allemand, l’anglais, ou V’italien, et pour étudier la musique ie 
dessin, et la peinture.—Prospectus et références a disposition. S’adresser & la 
Directrice, Mdlle. H. BOROK, Villa Clairmont, Champel, Gendve 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


RIGHTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—Head- 
Mistress: Miss WILLOUGHBY, B.A., University of London. Assisted by 
Lady-Graduates, Honourmen, and London Professors.—French or German 
spoken by the entire resident staff. Fine premises; liberal arrangements; wide 
culture. Fee, £25 to £35 a term.—For Prospectus, address H. PERCY BECHER, 
it 26 Bedford Row, London, W.C.; or, Rev. the WARDEN, Brighton Ladies* 
ollege. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—One Judd Scholarship of £40 

a year; five Foundation Scholarships, consisting of exemption from tuition 

fees (£27), for boys under 15, on August 7th, 1890; also House Scholarships, 
Examination, Jaly 30th, 1890.—For particulars as to these and Exhibitionsfrom 
the School apply to the Head-Master, Rev. T. B. ROWE, the School, Tonbridge, 


ELSTED SCHOO L.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. 

DALTON, MA,, late Assistant-Master of Winchester, formerly Senior 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford —THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
two of £40 a year, reducing School Fees to £8; one of £20, Examination in 
London begins JUNE 25th.—For further particulars and Prospectus of School, 
apply to HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be awarded on the results of an Examination, to be held on July 9th, 
10th, and 11th :— 

TEN of £75 a year; TWO of £60 a year; FOUR of £50 a year. 
All tenable for three years in the College, 
For Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


URHAM SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—THREE of 

£40 a year, for boys under 16, tenable for three years. FOUR of £25 a 

year, for boys under 14, tenable for four years. EXAMINATION will BEGIN 

on JUNE 25th, 1890. Parents must not be in wealthy circumstances.—Further 
information to be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 and under in JULY. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIKLD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


























T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £25 per annum, for Competition in JULY. 
—address, Rev. the WARDEN. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Governesses, Governess 
Pupils, Visiting Teachers, Companions, &c., and recommends Schools and Educa- 
tional ene Schools Transferred, Partnerships Arranged.—27 REGENT 
STREET, S.W. 


N ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, MAY, 1890.—TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £80 to £15 a year, together 
with FOUR COUNCIL NOMINATIONS (giving immediate admission), will be 
competed for in JUNE next. One of these Scholarships (£80) is confined to Can- 
didates not yet members of the School; the rest are open to members of the 
School and others without distinction ; two will be offered for profitiency in 
Mathematics. Age of Candidates, from 11 to 16.—Full particulars may be 
obtained on application to Mr. F. J. LEADER, the College, Marlborough. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—The COUNCIL 
invite APPLICATIONS for the LECTURESHIP in ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. The Stipend is £150 per annum, together with two-thirds of 
the fees paid by students attending the Classes of the Department. The Council 
guarantee a minimum income of £250 per annum (exclusive of Evening Class 
fees).—Applications, with testimonials, should be sent not later than June Ist, 
under cover to the REGISTRAR, from whom a fuller statement of duties, &., 
may be obtained. HENRY WM. HOLDER, Registrar. 


EAD-MASTERSHIP of DORSET COUNTY SCHOOL 

will be VACANT after the Summer Holidays. Applicant must be a 

Clergyman of the Church of England. The School is under the management of 

a Council, under Articles of Association. Good buildings ; bracing air; mile and 

a half from County Town.—Applications to be made to the CHAIRMAN of the 
COUNCIL, at 52a South Street, Dorchester. 














ISS DAUGARS and Miss LEE have the honour to 

announce that their SEVENTH ANNUAL CONCERT will take place on 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, May 20th, at 3.30 o’clock, as ABBEY LODGE, 
Hanover Gate, Regent’s Park (by kind permission of Madame Ernest De Bunsen). 
when they will be assisted by the following eminent Artistes :—Madame Mariska 
Beregyi, Miss Luna Zagury, Miss Fannie Mason (Recitations), Mr. Richard Hope, 
Monsieur Ragnar Grevillius, Mr. Frederic King, Herr Jacoby (Violin), M~. Otto 
Cantor (Conductor), and others.—Tickets, Half-a-Guinea, to be had of Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84 New Bond Street ; and of Miss Daugars and Miss Lee, 
23 Messina Avenue, West Hampste id. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKEK STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—One Arnott Scholarship, tenable for two 
sessions (annual value, £40), and one Reid Scholarship, tena»le for two sessions 
(annual value, £30), will be awarded by Open Competition in JONE. Candidates 
not to be more than 19 years of age. Names to be sent in before June l6ch.—For 
particulars, apply to LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PLACES on the 























FOUNDATION. EXAMINATION BEGINS TUESDAY, June 10th. 
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and NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


L ONDON 
WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 

i s for all principal places on the London and North-Western system, 
ue from etier Euston or Kensington (Addi-on Road), and dated to suit 
the convenience of passengers, can be obtained at the principal Town Receiving 
Offices of the Company, and at Messrs. Gaze and Son’s Office, 142 Strand, W.C., 
as well as at the Railway Stations. On Friday, May 23rd, Special Express 
Traips will leave Euston Station at 1.10 p.m., for Bolton, Blackburn, Fleetwood, 
Lancaster, Morecambe, Carnforth, Kendal, and Windermere ; and a* 6.25 p.m, 
for Holyhead and Ireland. On steee, May 24th, Special Express Trains will 
leave Euston Station at 1.10 p.m., for Blackburn, Fleetwood, Lancaster, More- 
cambe, Carnfcrth, Kendal, and Windermere; at 2.35 p-m., for Northampton, 
Rugby, and Trent Valley Stations; and at 4.25 p.m. and 6.55 p.m., for Coventry 
and Birmingham. Special Express Trains will also leave Birmingham (New 
Street) on this date at 2.5 p m. and 4.5 p.m., for Northampton, calling at Stech- 
ford, Coventry, and Rugby ; the ordinary trains leaving Birmingham at 2 p.m. 
and 4 p.m. on May 24th will not convey passengers for these places. On Whit- 
Monday, May 26th, numerous residential trains wiil not be run. 

For full particulars, see the Company’s Time-Books, Bills, and Notices. 
Euston Station, May, 1890 G. FINDLAY, General Manager. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 to 6. Admittance, 1s ; Catalogue, 

1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





ROS VEN R GA LEE H YF. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
Admission, One Shilling, from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


ISS DREWRY will give THREE LECTURE. 
READINGS on TUESDAY AFTERNOONS, at 3 o’clock. SHAKSPERE 

in his SONNETS, June 3rd, 10th, and 17th. Tickets for the three, 10s. 6d. ; for 
one, 43. 6d.—143 King Henry’s Road, N.W. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.— 
The FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members 
will be held in the READING-RUOM on THURSDAY, May 29th, at 3 p.m. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL 
MEETING will be held at SION COLLEGE, Victoria Embankment (near 
Blackfriars Bridge), on MONDAY, May 19th, 1890, at 2.30 p.m. Chairman: Sir 
ANDREW CLARK, Bart., M.D., LL.D., F.R S., President of the Royal College 
of Physicians. Speakers: Rev. C. J. Ridgeway, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, 
Paddington ; Rev. Professor J. Agar Beet, Wesleyan College, Richmond; W. 
Barnard, Esq.; Sir J. Risdon Bennett, M.D., LL.D., F.R.3., Past President 
Royal College of Physicians; and Rev. Canon Elwyn, M.A., Master of the Charter- 

house. No Tickets required. C. LLOYD ENGSTROM, M.A. 2 Secretar 

T. T. WATERMAN, B.A. Oa 
Offices: 13 Buckingham Stveet, W.C. 


HURCH PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY, 
THURSDAY, June 5th, 1890. 
HOLY COMMUNION at 11 a.m. 
(Preacher, the Rev. CHarLes GorE, Pusey House, Oxford), at ALL SAINTS’ 
CHURCH, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W. 




















THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
will be held (by the very kind permission of the Rev. W. A. Whitworth) at the 
PARISH ROOM, 84 Margaret Street, at 12.15 p.m., when Admiral D. Robertson 
Macdonald, Rev. R. T. West, and J, 0. Thynne, Esq., will be present. 
Friends are earnestly requested to attend, and to bring others with them likely 
to be interested in Church Penitentiary Work. 
F, L. BIRKETT, M.D.) 
Office: 14 York Buildings, G.C. CAMPBELL. ~~ » Hon. Sees. 
Adelphi, W.C. T. WODEHOUSE. ) 


OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY.—The SEVENTH 

ORDINARY MEETING of the Present Session will be held on TUESDAY, 

May 20th, 1890, at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 28 Jermyn Street, S.W., 

at 7.45 p.m., when the following Paper will be read :—** The Position and Prospects 
of Industrial Conciliation,” by L. L. Price, Esq., M.A. 


Beer es of 


NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
pat te on MORTGAGE of the GENERAL DISTRICT RATES and BOROUGH 





Particulars may be had of the Borough Accountant, at the Water Offices, St. 


Peter’s Gate, Nottingham. 
SAM. GEO. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
The Guildhall, Nottingham, March 11th, 1890. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 | 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable half-yearly on March 
lst and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and any amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock. Forms of 

Prospectus, &c., and all information required, will be supplied by 
W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 








ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 

(Founded 1806 ) 

FINANCIAL POSITION. | 

Existing Assurances ... oe on “da wan wee £7,470,866 
Invested Funds... nae ee sal dt eee a. 2,6.3,456 

Annual Income... eos oa “a ose see we — 315,952 | 

Claims and Surrenders paid... me “ae 8,891,990 | 


Bonuses declared q pps pe aa = ... 2,971,852 
EN DOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted | 
with Participation in Profits. | 
SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Fall Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 
Prospectuses may be obta‘ned on application to 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


BAEDEKER’S TOURIST 
GUIDE BOOKS. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps, Pians, Panoramas, and Views, 12mo, cloth 
GREECE. 10s. NORWAY and SWEDEN. Qs. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 10s. | NORTHERN FRANCE 7s 
BELGIUM and HOLLAND. 65. dita 
NORTHERN GERMANY. 7s. | LOWER EGYPT. 16s. 
SOUTHERN GERMANY,| PAUESTINE and SYRIA. 20s. 

AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, and| The TRAVELLEB’S MANUAL of 
TRANSYLVANIA, 73s. | enEon ana ENGLISH, 
| 


The EASTERN ALPS. 8s. FRENCH, RMAN, and 
ITALIAN. 


NORTHERN ITALY. 6s. | = 
CONVERSATION DICTIONARY 
CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. 6s. | in ENGLISG, PRENOH, GERMAN, 


SOUTHERN ITALY & SICILY. 6s. and ITALIAN. 3s, 


THE THOROUGH GUIDE SERIES. 


Tllustrated with numerous Maps and Plane. 
Edited by M. J. B. BADDELEY, B.A., and C. 8, WARD, M.A. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 5s.; The PEAK DISTRICT. 2s. 6d. 
SCOTLAND. Part I. The High- The EASTERN COUNTIES. 2s. 6d. 


lands, 73. 
SCOTLAND. Part II. Northern NORTH WALES. 5s. 
Highlands, 3s. 6d. SOUTH WALES. 3s. 6d. 


SCOTLAND. Part III. The ypepanp. Part I. Northern 


ds, 43. 
ga oe Counties, 4s. 


NORTH DEVON 
CORNWALL. 33. ont NORTE) IRELAND. Part II. Southern 


6d. 
SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH _ Counties. 5s. 
CORNWALL. 4s. | ORKNEY and SHETLAND. 1s. 6d. 


*,* Detailed List on application, 


DULAU and CO., 37 Soho Square. 


The Autotype Company, London, 
Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers. For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R A.; of the Fresco in Guy's Huspital ; ‘‘Sprrye,”” by Herbert 
Draper, &c., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vaticar, Hermitaze, and the National Galleries of Italy. Spain, 
Holland, and London, in luding H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Gal'-ries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers ot Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educat on: 1 Art,”’ free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... use nee nee, £10,000, 900 
CLAIMS PAID ... 1. sae nee nee ~—:12,000,000 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 

hundred and fifty Rooms. Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 to 8 o'clock. Eight 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large Swimwing-Bath. Private Marine Esplanade — 
Tariff of MANAGER, 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 














CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 

May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 

1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The changes of temperature 

and weather frequently upset persons who are most cautious of their 
heaitn, and most particular in their diets. Thesecorrective, purifying, and gentle 
aperient Pills are the best remedy for all defective actions of the digestive organs ; 


| they augment the appetite, strengthen the stomach, correct biliousness, and carry 


off all that is noxious from the system. Holloway’s Pills are composed of rare 
balsams, unmixed with baser matter, and oa that account are peculiarly well 
adapted for the young, delicate, and aged. As this peerle-s med cine has gained 
fame in the past, so will it preserve it in the future by its re-ovating and 


\ invigorating qualities, and its incapacity of doing harm, 
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VOL. V. NOW READY. 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, with Maps and Wood-Engravings. 
In 10 vols. imperial:8vo. Entirely New Edition. 
Vols. I., II., III., [V., and V. are now ready. 
Price 10s. each, cloth; 15s. each, half-morocco. 

TIMES.—* The second and third volumes are marked by all the good qualities that 
characterised the first; there is the same enterprise in securing specialists as contributors, 
and the same accuracy, clearness, competency, and conciseness in the treatment of the 
articles; the illustrations and maps are numerous and good.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The editor has spared no pains, labour, or expense to bring 
the work into close touch with the most recent discoveries in science and original research 


in literature.” 


NEWCASTLE LEADER.— The value of the Encyclopedia—the quality of the work- 
manship, the wealth of literary talent at the disposal of the editor, the remarkable variety 
of the information supplied, the pains taken to give the subscribers the benefits of the 
results of latest achievements in science, literature, and art—all are made increasingly 


evident as the publication proceeds.” 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, 47 Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 





TURNER’S “LIBER STUDIORUM.” 





Just published, in Four Parts, square folio, 12s, 6d. each; or complete in Portfolio, £2 12s, 6d. 


A SELECTION FROM THE LIBER 
STUDIORUM OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
For Artists, Art Students, and Amateurs. 


Comprising 4 Fac-simile Reproductions in Mezzotint by Photogravure; 51 Fac-simile 
Reproductions of the Etchings, including 7 Rare Unpublished Plates ; and 37 Text 
Reproductions of the Finished Engravings. 

With Historical Introduction by FREDERICK WEDMORE; 
and Practical Notes by FRANK SHORT. 


*,* Prospectus post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING Prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, 


or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 





HE UNION BANK 0of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 

Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital «» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund..... ° 
Reserve Liability 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 









NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per annum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, > 
General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.LA. f London. 
Actuary and Secretary. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, P 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. § Absointe Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 





USE 
oe: re 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 C O A. 
Sir C, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—*‘ I havenever tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.’”’ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL. 





Price Sixpence, 


THE PARENTS’ REVIEW. 


A Monthly Magazine of Home-Training and Culture. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. MASON, 
MAY 15th. 


“* Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life,” 


ConTENTS. 
Star Map ror THE Montu. By ] Z i 
pg yy Mr, L. D’A. Lips- 
peepee 
RT FOR CHILDREN. By T. G. Roo ’s 
. ag mange of Schools, Bethea 
HE Two Rosgs. From the German of Er 
Wildenbruch. Translated, with the p Bey Pind 
- mission, by Mrs. F. Steinthal. 
ERRESTRIAL AND SUNLIKE PLANETS, 
Gore, F.R.A.S. bilan 
NURSERY Frencn. By Mrs. Frances Eapps. 
THE Monru or Biossoms. By Dr. J. £. Taylor, 
sate oes. yg Science Gossip, 
Rom Two Points or View. By Mrs, L. T. ¥ 
Editor of Atalanta, i irae 9: 
A Howway 1n Laxenanp Firty-Ninr Years Ago 
By “ M. H.” j 


Our Daveuters.—II. KINDERGARTEN NursEs, 
THE Evenine Sky. By Mrs. L, D’A. Lipscomb. 
Books sy Nemo, &ec. 
By THE Way. By Miss Emily Shirreff, Miss Mary 
Barton, &c. 
NoTES AND QUERIES—PRIZES—PARENTS’ Epvcae 
TIONAL UNION—NOTES. 
W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W, 
and at Calcutta, i 





THE 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


MAY 15th, 1890.] [Price 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

1, SrBERIAN ExiLe: A SyMposIUM AND A Protest, 

2, SocraLism in Evrore. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P. 

3. THE Art or EneGtanD. (Fully Illustrated.) 
Harry Quilter. 

4, Toe Trumpet or Fame.—Part I. H. D. Traill. 

5. THE DeapLock In DarwinisM.—Part II, Samuel 
Butler. 

6. THE GIRL OF THE FutuRE. Grant Allen. 

7. Procris. (Fully Ulustrated.) Graham R. Tomson. 

8. THE WaGes or Sin. (Illustrated.) Lucas Malet. 

9. TuE Worxp IN May, The Editor. 


Fuiu-PaGce ILLUSTRATIONS. 
“Onwarps.” (Original Drawing.) Sir John Gilbert, 


“A Summer Nieut.” Albert Moore. 

“Our Vittace.”’ Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A. 

**THE SILVER LINING OF THE CLouD.” J. Aumonier, 

“A VENETIAN CANAL.” Clara Montalba. 

“On THE TEMPLE Steps.” K. J. Poynter, R.A. 

Stupy ror “Tur Traaic Portess.” Sir Frederick 
Leighton, P.R.A. 

InLustrations TO “THE WaGes oF Six.” A. 
Sacheverel-Coke, 

ts ered to *Procris.’ Walter Duncan, 

Also many smaller reproductions of Pictures in the 

yal Academy, Initials, Tailpieces, &c. 
Swan SonNENSCHEIN and Co. 


THE AUTHOR. 


The Organ of the Society of Authors Incorporated. 
Conpuctep sy WALTER BESANT. 


The FIRST NUMBER appears on MAY 15th, and 
will be continued Monthly, Price 6d. 


A. P. Wart, 2 Paternoster Square, E.C. 

“ Remarkable and extremely interesting.’’—Scots- 
man, 

“Witty and wise, clever in exposition, charming in 
style.”—Med. Press. 

“ Full of varied interest.’”—Mind. 

Ready—New and Cheaper Edition, in great part 
Rewritten, 2s. 
CHARACTER as SEEN in BODY 
and PARENTAGE, with a Chapter on 
Education, Career, Morals, and Progress. 

By FURNEAUX JORDAN, F.R.C.S. 








Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co. 


LIGHT: 


F Rag hme of Psychical, Occult, and Mystical 

Research. The Medium of communication 
between Students of the Occult, and especially of the 
Higher Spiritualism. Edited by ‘‘M.A. (Oxon.)” 
Price 2d. weekly. Specimen copy, 24d., post-free.— 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


RGAN CASE, ST. JOHN’S 
COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE; Chapel of St. 
Mary of Nazareth, Edgware; Altars, St. Victor, 
Xanten (H. W. Brewer) ; New Offices for Metropolitan 
Life Assurance, &c. For above Illustrations (some 
from the R.A. Exhibition), see the BUILDER of May 
17th (4d.; by post, 44d.; annual subscription, 19s.) 
—Office, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.C, 











UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on — to DUNVILLE and 0OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; 
Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 
and 85 Duane Street, New York ; and MEssRS. 
BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, 
and Subscriptions are received. 
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Just published, crown Evo, price Five Shillings. 


THE ART OF AUTHORSHIP. 


gome Literary Reminiscences, Methods of Work, and Advice 
to Young Beginners. 
By the LEADING AUTHORS of the DAY. 
Compiled and Edited ty GEORGE BAINTON. 


Among other Contributors to this book may be mentioned—Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Mrs. A. E. Barr, William Black, Robert Browning, Mrs. Craik, J. A. Froude, 
'W. S. Gilbert, Oliver W. Holmes, Tom Hughes, Jean Ingelow, Canon Liddon, Sir 
J. Lubbock, Edna Lyall, Justin McCarthy, Cardinal Manning, Dr. Joseph Parker, 
E. P. Roe, Samuel Smiles, C. H. Spurgeon, Rev. J. G. Wood, Charlotte Yonge. 

These are merely a selection from the names of contributors; there are many 
others equally well-known with the above, who relate their experiences. 

“The interest of the book lies in the autobiographical details in which it 
abounds, and in the views of stylists upon the attainment and preservation of 
style which it contains.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Bainton summarises the result of an appeal which he made to several 
svell-known authors for their personal experiences and counsels with regard to 
literary labour.””—Daily Graphic. 

“Contains much interesting autobiographical matter contributed by persons 
as to whom the reading world is curious. It is, in fact, to a great extent an 
author’s confessional table.” —Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

«“ Much of it is extremely interesting and valuable.”—Echo. 

“The book is to be commended to the earnest attention of all beginners who 
are not averse to taking advice when it is tendered to them by those who have 
achieved distinction in the paths they themselves have commenced to tread.”— 
City Press. 

* Authors record their own habits and customs as lovingly, and with the same 
earnest good faith, as did White or Selborne those of woodpeckers and 
chaflinches.”—Speaker. 


Crown 8vo, 352 pages, price Five Shillings, 


Just published, 


ALL H E K NE W. 
By JOHN HABBERTON, Author of “‘ Helen’s Babies,” &c. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 





A NOVEL COMMENDED BY MR. GLADSTONE. 
PREFACE by Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
FOR 


THE RIGHT. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION, price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


Mr. GLADSTONE in the Nineteenth Century :—*It is with some confidence that 
I commend to your readers a work of Karl Emil Franzos, entitled *‘ For the 
Right.” Althongh it is charged with the profoundest moral teaching, it has not 
the fault—I should say the unpardonable fault of being a didactic novel. It does 
not trifle with the reader, so the reader should not attempt to trifle with the 
book. He ought to be the better for perusing, but if not the better he may be 


the worse.” 
Of all Booksellers’. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and €O., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 








INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 





NOTICE.—The New Volume in this Series on 
“The COLOURS of ANIMALS, their 
Meaning and Use, by EDWARD 
BAGNALL POULTON, F.RS., with 
numerous Illustrations, will be ready on 

Wednesday at all Booksellers’, price 5s. 


4 London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, with Portrait, Illustrations, and Memoir, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 


RUGBY: 


The School and Neighbourhood. 
i Collected and Arranged from the Writings of the late M. H. BLOXAM, O.R., 
F,S,A., Author of “ Principles of Gothic Architecture,” 
By the Rev. W. H. PAYNE SMITH, M.A. 


M London: WHITTAKER and CO. Rugby: A. J. LAWRENCE. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvutsipE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 











Page £10 10 0] Narrow Column.............0 0 

Half-Page ..... scacanacavcadeasgance . 5 5 O| Half-Column ..... aaa © 0 

Quarter-Page wiccocecseeree 212 6 | Quarter-Column.........c0ceseeee 6 
CoMPANIEs. 

Outside Page ..........04 cede dae £14 14 0'| Inside Page......c0..ccccsecesceeees £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
ine for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow colimns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following ‘* Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S ‘LIST. 





WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW CHEAP EDITIONS, COMPLETE WITH ALL THE 
PLATES. 


Small post 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 1. The 


Lamp of Sacrifice.—2, The Lamp of Truth.—3. The Lamp of Power.—+. The 
Lamp of Beauty.—5. The Lamp of Life.—6. The Lamp of Memory.—7. The 
Lamp of Obedience. The 14 Plates for this Edition have been specially 
prepared. 


ARATRA PENTELICI: Seven Lectures on the Elements 
of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving on Steel and 20 Plates by the Autotype 
Process. 

1. Of the Division of Arts.—2. Idolatry.—3. Imagination.—4. Likeness.— 

5. Structure.—6. The School of Athens.—7, The Relations between Michael 

Angelo and Tintoret. 


VAL D’ARNO: Ten Lectures on Art of the Thirteenth 


Century in Pisa and Florence. With 1 Steel Engraving and 12 Autotypes. 


Will be veady at end of May, uniform with above, 
ARIADNE FLORENTINA: Six Lectures on Wood 


and Metal Engraving, and Appendix, With 4 Full-Page Fac-similes from 
Holbein’s “ Dance of Death,” and 12 Autotype Plates, 


1. Definition of the Art of Engraving.—2. The Relation of Engraving to other 
Arts in Florence.—3. The Technics of Wood Engraving.—4. The Technics of 
Metal Engraving.—5. Design in the German Schools of Engraving (Holbein and 
Direr).—6. Design in the Florentine Schools of Engraving (Sandro Botticelli). 
—7. Appendix. hal pe 
NOW READY. 

The following Four Works contain all the Plates as in the Original Editions. 
MODERN PAINTERS. In 5 vols., with all the 

Woodcuts, 1 Lithograph, and the 86 Full-Page Steel Engravings, besides 3 
hitherto unpublished. The Text is that of the last (1873) Edition, with all 
the Author’s subsequent Notes, and a NEW EPILOGUE. Cloth, £6 6s. the 
5 vols, 


The STONES of VENICE. Complete Edition 
(imperial 8vo), 3 vols., with the 53 Plates and the Text as originally issued, 
cloth, £4 9s. the 3 vols. 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. Sixth 


Edition, with the 14 Original Plates, imperiat 8vo, cloth, 2ls, 


EXAMPLES of the ARCHITECTURE of VENICE. 
With the Text and the 16 Plates as criginally published, cloth cover (unbound), 
on atlas folio (abont 25 in. by 17 in.), £3 3s. 


* OUR FATHERS HAVE TOLD US:” Sketches of 
the History of Christendom. Part L—The BIBLE of AMIENS. With 4 
a. Engravings and Plan of the Western Porches of Amiens Cathedral. 
Cloth, 6s. 


MORNINGS in FLORENCE. Being Simple Studies of 
Christian Art, for English Travellers. Second Edition, 12mo, 10d. each No., 
in red leatherette. 1. Santa Croce.—2, The Golden Gate.—3. Before the 
Soldan.—4. The Vaulted Book.—5. The Straight Gate.—6. The Shepherd’s 
Tower. These Six Parts may be had bound together in cloth, price 4s. 


ST. MARK’S REST: the History of Venice. Written 
for the Help of the few Travellers who still Care for her Monuments. 12mo, 
complete, in cloth, 6s. 








Just out, crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


A NEW NOVEL BY BLANCHE ATKINSON, 
Author of “The Web of Life.” 


“THEY HAVE THEIR REWARD.” 


Nearly ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


GOSSAMER AND SNOWDRIFT: 


THE POSTHUMOUS POEMS OF CHARLES MACKAY, 
LL.D., F.S.A. 


With Introduction by his Son, ERIC MACKAY. 


Will be ready at end of May. 

FOUR GREAT TEACHERS: 
RUSKIN, CARLYLE, EMERSON, AND BROWNING. 
By JOSEPH FORSTER. 

Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


*,* All Books sent carriage-paid, Lists post-free. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington, 
AND 


London; 8 BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


MR. HAGGARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


BEATRICE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 





THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., & A. E. T. WATSON. 


On May 23rd, crown 8vo, price 10s. 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, 
RACKETS, AND FIVES. 


By J. M. and C. G. HEATHCOTE, 
E. 0. PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE, A. C. AINGER, &c. 


With 12 Plates and 67 Illustrations in the Text by Lucien Davis, C. M. Newton, 
and from Photographs. 


WHEN WE WERE BOYS. Second Edition. 


By Wit11am O’Brien, M.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


**We heartily welcome the book. The best thing the Government can do for 
Mr. O’Brien and for the public is to put the author into prison again...... It is as 
essentially a political novel as any of Lord Beaconsfield’s were; and we make 
bold to say that it will, on mature judgment, be found worthy to rank with the 
best political novels in the language.”—Evening News, 


FRANCE and HER REPUBLIC: a Record 


of Things Seen and Learned in the French Provinces during the ‘‘ Centennial 
Year,” 1889. By WiLt1am Henry Hurwsert, Author of “Ireland under 
Coercion.’ 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. 


** A book well worth studying carefully. It embodies the experience of a writer 
whose knowledge of French politics is probably unsurpassed. It is certainly time 
that English readers should cease to depend so entirely on echoes of Parisian 
newspapers.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


OLD FRIENDS: Essays in Epistolary 
Parody. By ANDREW Lana. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d, 


*,* A fow Large-Paper Copies can s‘illbe had. Price can be had from 
the Booksellers, 


RAMBLES in the BLACK FOREST. By 


Henry W. Wotrr. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“This book is charming, packed with information, abounding in novel pictures, 
written with a pleasant ardour of conviction—in a word, the very book to cause 
its readers to ‘ make a party and go’ to the region of the silver firs.”— World. 


LIFE and ITS AUTHOR: an Essay in Verse. 


By Evia HacGarp. With a Memoir by H. Riper Hace@arD, and Portrait. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A SMALLER COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Georce G. CuIsHoLm, M.A., B.Sc., &c. Crown 8vo, 23, 6d. 
*,* This book is in a large manner an abridgment of the Author’s ‘‘ Handbook 


of Commercial Geography,” but is dified in arrang t so as to meet the 
wants of junior students, and supplies information on the elementary facts of 


geography assumed to be possessed by the reader of the Handbook. 


WILL o’ the WISP: aStory. By Mrs. Hugh 
Bett, Ilustrated by E. L. Shute. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





H S OTH ERAN and C O., 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK, 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities — by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUEE sent on application. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
y Miss THACKERAY. 

he COUNCIL of the METROPULITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
n quantities at the rate of 10s, per 106, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—-Bankers, Messrs, 

RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 PaJl Mal) East, 8,W. 

















THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S List, 


Just published, uniform with ‘‘ English Pictures,” “ Nelds.?* 
‘ **Russian Pictures,” &c. Ty Fickis, 


LONDON PICTURES DRAWN with PEN 


and PENCIL. By the Rev. Ricuarp Lovett, M.A., Author of * ‘ 

Pictures,” “Irish Pictures,” &c. Profusely Illustrated, foyer ete 

cloth boards, gilt edges ; 28s., morocco, elegant. 05 Be» 

This work carries out the purpo-e that has long been entertai i 

well-illustrated book on London to the **Pen and Pencil” Serio “oe 4 
only the best known buildings and most familiar phases of London life can te 
included in the limited space of one of these volumes. No labour has been g) a 
to obtain correct illustrations, and to ensure accuracy in the letterpress, P'The 
desire of the author has been to produce, not a guide-book, but a pleasant and 
entertaining volume, which shall direct the mind of the reader to the many rich 
and varied historical associations of London buildings, and to some of the fruitful 


suggestions furnished by the ever-shifting panorama of its life. 


MODERN IDEAS of EVOLUTION: as 


Related to Revelation and Science. By Sir J. Witt1am Dawsoy, C.M ce) 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Author of “ Acadian Geology,” “The Chain of Life in 
Geological Time,” ‘‘ Egypt and Syria: their Physical Features in Relation 
to Bible History,” &c. Crown 8vo, 53., cloth boards. 

In this volume Sir William Dawson discusses in a calm and philosophic spirj 
the leading positions of the rival modern theories of Evolaticn, ppt a 
conclusive evidence that we are by no means compelled to admit that the case for 
Evolution is established. He shows that while Science has reason to be grateful 
for the facts ascertained, Revelation has yet nothing to fear from the mutually 
destructive views of the present followers of Darwin. The book is worthy of the 
careful attention not only of ministers and men of science, but of all young and 
thoughtful readers. 


MARY LOUISA WHATELY : her Life and 


Work. By her Sister. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 


The GIRL’S OWN OUTDOOR BOOK. 


Containing Practical Help on Subjects relating to Girl-Life when Out of Doors 
or when Absent from the Family Circle. Edited by CHARLES PeTERs, Pro- 
fusely Illustrated, 4to, 8s., cloth boards, gilt edges, 
‘An excellent compendium of open-air games and exercises.”—Sutvrday Re- 
view. ‘* A splendid book for a gift to any damsel above ten or twelve years old, 
A really valuable repertory for the intelligent and practical.” —Guardia 


HOME HANDICRAFTS. Edited by Charles 


Peters, Editor of “ The Girl’s Own Outdoor Book,’”’ &c, Illustrated, imperial 
16mo, 2s. 6d , cloth boards, gilt edges. 
The object of this book is to show intelligent girls how to use their hands bene- 
peed — such handicrafts as Repoussé Brass Work, Tile-Painting, Book- 
inding, &c. 


The BROOK and ITS BANKS. By the 


Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Handy Natural History,” &. With 
many Illustrations, imperial 16mo, 6s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 

‘* Few writers have done so much to familiarise boys and girls with the simple 
facts of natural history as Mr. Wood, for he always painted the inhabitants of 
fields, forests, and rivers from actual eye-witness, and pressed home his lessons 
by cheery anecdotes sure to be remembered.”—Graphic. “ A reader of the book 
will be instracted without knowing it.”— Scotsman, 








London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN.” 


ON MONDAY NEXT, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A WOMAN OF THE WORLD: 


An Every-Day Story. 
By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 


Author of “ Disenchantment,” “The Plan of Campaign,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of *‘ HURRISH: a Study,” &. 


ill be ready on Wednesday next, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WITH ESSEX IN’ IRELAND: 


Being Extracts from a Diary kept in Ireland during the year 1599, by Mr. Henry 
Harvey, sometime Secretary to Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. 
With a Preface by JOHN OLIVER MADDOX, M.A, 
Introduced and Edited by the 
Hon, EMILY LAWLESS, Author of ‘‘ Hurrish: a Study,’’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





In 1 vol. imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
The MASTER of the MAGICIANS: 
A Story of Babylon and the Prophet Daniel. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS and 
HERBERT D. WARD. 
Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers 


The FIRST REVIEW. 

“©The Master of the Magicians’ must be accounted a triumph of fictive art, 
for the great city of Babylon, in which the scene is laid, has been drawn with a 
graphic force which sets the whole magnificent Orientalism of the surroundings 
clearly before the reader ; while the men and women whose action is portrayed 
are human beings of like passions and weaknesses with ourselves, yet differen- 
tiated skilfully and consistently in accordance with the demands of their age and 
environmont......Again and again, indeed, one must pause in reading this novel, 
in order to appreciate more fully the remarkable penetration and insight hown 
in it, and the frequent subtle indications of profound psychological study which 
it presents...... For art, power, flexibility, wealth of imagination and fidelity to 
that human nature which changes so little in the course of ages, ‘The Master 
of the Magicians’ must be considered a brilliant success, and one of the very few 
admirable productions of its kind.”—New York Tribune. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 B:dford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


OPPOSITES. 


A Series of Essays on the Unpopular Sides of Popular Questions. 


By LEWIS THORNTON. 
8vo, 12s, 6d. 


Summary OF ConTeNTs :—Forwards or Backwards? —Philosophy, Religious 
Thought, and the Bible—Intellect and Morals—Evolution—Atheistic Christi- 
anity—~piritaalism—The Ancient Religions of the Future—Gods and Women— 
Politics—Theology—The Christ of Scripture. 


This day is published. 


IN the DAYS of the DANDIES. 


By the late Lord Lamineton. Crown 8vo, ls. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS for ENGLISH READERS. 
This day is published. 


LOCKE. By A. Campbell Fraser, 


D.C.L., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University of Edinburgh, 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 33. 6d, 


This day is published. 


MAMMA’S BLACK NURSE 


STORIES: West Indian Folk-Lore. By Mary PameLA MILtNE-Home, With 
6 Full-Page Tinted Illustrations, small 4to, 5s, 





This day is published. ‘ 


The RADICAL CURE for IRELAND. 


A Letter to the People of England and Scotland concerning a New Plantation. 
With 2 Maps, 8vo, 7s, 6d. 








TWO NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The DUKE’S DAUGHTER, and The 


FUGITIVES. By Mrs. OuipHant. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 25s. 6d. 

“ Particularly original and interesting.”—Saturday Review. 

“It is admirably narrated, with attendant sketches of character which are 
touched off with the skill and care of an expert.’’—Globe. 

“Lady Jane is as finely drawn a figure as any in Mrs, Oliphant’s large gallery 
of female portraits.” —Scotsman. 

“ Full of freshness and character.’’—Graphic. 
Pr is a very delightful story—one of Mrs, Oliphant’s best.’’—Manchester 

lourier, 


CLAIRE BRANDON. By Frederick 


MarsuHact, Author of ‘ French Home Life,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


“He writes in a polished, cultured style, without affectation or attempts at 
fine-writing and epigram. His characters are natural: they talk and act like 
real, sensible men avd women, and in Miss Brandon, Claire’s maiden aunt, he 
has achieved a real success.’’— Observer, 

“Tt is a clever book, which could only have been written by an author well 
versed in the ways of Continental as well as English society.”—Morning Post, 

BF oa novel is one decidedly above the average in aim and execution.”— 

sman, 

“ This unquestionably brilliant novel.’’-—St. James’s Gazette. 








MISS C. F. GORDON CUMMING’S BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
WANDERINGS in CHINA. Third Edition, 


with Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 


“We know of no book of travel which sketches so graphically the ‘ heathen 
Chinee’ and his surroundings.”—Atheneum, 


A LADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH MAN-OF- 
WAR. New Edition, with Illustrations, post 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


‘It is impossible to give extracts which will convey an idea of the loveliness 
of the scenery of these isles. The volume must be read to accomplish this,”— 


Academy. 
Fifth Edition, with 


AT HOME in FIJI. 
“ This book has been much praised, but never enough...... The volume tempts 


Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
one to return to it again and again.”— Vanity Fair. 


FIRE FOUNTAINS: The KINGDOM of 
HAWAII. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 8vo, 25s. 


“* We have read nothing heretofore about these great open volcanic displays 
on beonght their main features so vividly before the mind’s eye.”—Pall Mall 
‘ e. 


aver 
GRANITE CRAGS. New Edition, with 
“* Miss Cumming possesses a rare facility for investing sketches of traygls with 


Illustrations, post 8vo, 83. 6d. 
interest, and it is enough to say of her latest contribution to descriptive jitera- 
ture that it is worthy of her reputation." Globe a 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SEAMAN. 


By the Tent Ear of DUNDONALD. A New Edition, with Continuation, 
including Lord Dundonald’s Services in South America, and other Additional 
Matter. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, Illustrations, and Charts, 63. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF EDEN.” 


HER THREE LOVERS. 
By ALICE M. DIEHL 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 








«“THE FAILURE OF ELIZABETH’ [8 vols.] is a 
pleasing, wholesome story, and Miss POYNTER’S carefully drawn 
distinctive characters can never fail to arouse interest. Elizabeth 
herself belongs to that charming type of unspoilt girlhood which 
Miss Poynter knows well how to depict.” —Athenzum. 





“HUGH WESTBURY has written one of the best historical 
novels since ‘The Last of the Barons’ and ‘The Last Days of 
Pompeii.’ Writers in this branch of literature are apt to be 
ponderous. In ‘ACTE’ [38 vols.], however, there is real 
humour—not merely elaborate jesting after the supposed 
manner of the times, which surely never could have amused 
anybody. The author has seized in almost a remarkable 
way on the leading features of that strange time, and the 
attitude of the ancient world towards various questions of 
morality. He has known how far to go in many directions, 
and never wearies his readers. He has written a very interesting 
book, and we shall look forward some day to hearing of him again.” 
—Saturday Review. 

«<‘THE EMANCIPATED’ [8 vols.] isa story of inde- 
pendent characters, mutually influencing each other, of sympathies 
and antipathies, mistaken interpretations of behaviour, one 
deplorable act of rashness on the part of an innocent girl, and 
some pathetic scenes of patient suffering. Mr. GISSING’S latest 
work is one of his best, and we commend it to discriminating 
readers.”—Illustrated London News. 








“ Title and story are in strict keeping with each other in‘ ONE 
ANOTHER’S BURDENS’ [3 vols.] The burdens are 
unequally distributed; but that is true of life, and especially 
some phases of married life. Mrs. MANN has depicted such a 
case, an extreme one, perhaps, but still a possible one. In point 
of conception, of character-drawing, and of directness and clear- 
ness of telling, the story is good throughout.”—Academy. 





NOTICE.—The New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s., of Miss 
MARIE CORELLI’S popular Novel “ARDATH: the 
Story of a Dead Self,”’ may now be obtained at all Booksellers’ and 
Railway Stations. The Novel in this form becomes the latest addition 
to BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS, in which Series the same 
Author has three other Novels, viz.:—**A ROMANCE OF 
TWO WORLDS,” “VENDETTA,” and * THELMA.”’ 


TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
SALE, ONE MILLION COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


New 3s. 6d. Edition. 
The following VOLUMES have already appeared in the NEW 
EDITION, in Three-and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet cloth (which 
commenced in January, 1888) :— 
East Lynne. (Two Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Channings. (Eightieth Thousand.) 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. (Seventy-third Thousand.) 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Verner’s Pride. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 
Roland Yorke. (Sixtieth Thousand.) 
Johnny Ludlow. First Series. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
Mildred Arkell. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
8t. Martin’s Eve. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 
Trevlyn Hold. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
George Canterbury’s Will. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Red Court Farm. (Thirty-second Thousand.) 
Within the Maze. (Thirty-eighth Thousand.) 
Bister’s Folly. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
Lady Adelaide. (Twenty-fifth Toousand.) 
Oswald Cray. (Thirtieth ge 
Johnny Ludlow. Second Series. (Twentieth Thousand) 
Anne Hereford. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 
Dene Hollow. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
Edina. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
A Life’s Secret. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
Court Netherleigh. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 
Lady Grace. (Now appears for the first time in cheap form). 
Bessy Rane. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
Parkwater. (Twentieth Thousand.) 
The Unholy Wish, &c. 

J canny Ludlow. Third Series. 
aster of Greylands. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

And the remaining Volumes at monthly intervals, 

Each Volume is printed from New Type, in crown 8vo size, and bound in scarlet 
a os lettered on the side, and will be sold separately. The published price 
is 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Mu ctv t.e Queen. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW EDITION of ANNE PRATT’S FLOWERING PLANTS. 
In 4 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price £3. 


The FLOWERING PLANTS, 
GRASSES, SEDGES, and FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN, 
and their Allies the Club Mosses, Pepperworts, and Horse- 
tails. By ANNE Pratr. With 313 accurately Coloured Plates. 


This set contains all the matter and Illustrations of the Original 
Six-Volume Edition, now out of print. 


In medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 15s. 


The GRASSES, SEDGES, and 
FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN, and their Allies the Club 
Mosses, Pepperworts, and Horsetails. With 74 accurately 
Coloured Plates. 








THE BEDFORD SHAKSPEARE. 


A RED-LINE POCKET EDITION. 


THE HANDIEST, NEATEST, AND MOST EXQUISITE 
LITTLE EDITION YET PUBLISHED. 


THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


Issued in the following styles :— 
12 Volumes, in cloth gilt, in neat cloth box, £1 1s. 
Also kept :— 
In French morocco limp, in neat case. 
In Cabinet style, cloth gilt, gilt top, in handsome polished walnut, 
cabinet glass front. 
In French morocco limp, in neat lock case. 
In Paste-grain, round corners, in new box case. 
In Persian morocco limp, in neat case. 
In Turkey morocco limp, round corners, in elegant lock case. 
In Russia limp, round corners, in elegant lock case. 


This charming Edition of Shakspeare’s Works is the only 
Red-Line Pocket Edition yet issued. It contains the whole of 
the Plays and Poems of the great Dramatist, as well as a 
Memoir and a Glossary. 


The Volumes are exquisitely printed on fine paper from new 
Type specially chosen for its clearness. 


The Text has been most carefully prepared from comparisons 
of the best editions, including the celebrated First Folio cf 
1623 and tke Quartos. 


** Messrs. Warne and Co. have sent us a neat little pocket edition of Shakspeare’s 
works, twelve volumes in a cloth case. The type is clear—a thing not always 
considered in pocket editions—and the red lines add to the appearance of the 
pages. This edition, which is likely to be popular, is called the ‘ Bedford.’ ”’— 
Atheneum, 

“‘It consists of twelve volumes, very neatly and clearly printed on excellent 

aper. The so-called illustrations with which these editions are sometimes dis- 
ae have been judiciously dispensed with. The text of the First Folio has been 
followed whenever this is the sole authority, corrections being wisely limited to 
cases where there is an absolute necessity.”—Spectator, 

** The ‘ Bedford’ Shakspeare is one of the prettiest, neatest, and most convenient 
editions of the poet’s complete works yet published,”—Daily News, 

**It is a charming edition. It consists of twelve volumes in a case. Each 
volume is neat and handy, and the typography is admirable. There is not a dull 
or blurred page; the type is clear cut and readable, and every page has a red 
border. The volume is one that will be treasured by all who get it.”—Scotsman. 

“To those who wish to make really good presents to their friends we recom- 
mend an edition of this work.”—Queen. 

** The characteristic feature of this edition is the form, not the text, and the 
form is allthat can be desired ; it is neat and good, and worthy of a great classic.” 
—Birmingham Daily Post. 

“We have not only a very pretty and a very compact edition of the works of 
our great dramatist, but one which, being trustworthy, is sufficient for all ordinary 
—- It would make a useful ornament for the drawing-room table.’’— 

jiverpool Daily Mercury. 

“In one respect it is certainly unique, for it is the only red-line pocket edition 
in existence, and the rubricated border has certainly a very pretty and attractive 
appearance.” —Manchester Examiner. 

“This ‘ Bedford’ Shakspeareis one of the handsomest, most compact, and 
— of any edition of the great dramatist that we have hitherto seen.”— 

astern Daily Press, 

“ Great elegance and neatness are attained by Warne and Co. in the miniature 
edition of Shakspeare’s works upon which they have conferred the title of 
the * Bedford’ edition. The handy little volumes are beautifully printed on 
fine paper, from new type, which is sharp, clear, and delightfully easy to read, 
The twelve volumes contain the whole of the plays and poems of the great 
dramatist, and any one of them will go into the pocket, and be as easily carried 
:about as a small pocket-book.’’—Leeds Mercury. 

“‘ The ‘ Bedford’ edition is a perfect little gem, and admirably adapted either 
for private use or for presentation. It has many merits, but to our mind, the 
Guns if not the most marked, is the excellence of the type.’’—Nottingham 

uardian, 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW Books. 





W. 8S. LILLY. 
ON RIGHT and WRONG. By W. 8, Liv, 


Author of ‘‘ A Century of Revolution.” Demy 8vo, 12s. [Now ready, 


REV. H. W. LITTLE. 
H. M. STANLEY: his Life, Works, and 
Explorations. By the Rev. H. W. Litrtre. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
yt [Now ready, 
F. A. BRIDGEMAN, 
WINTERS in ALGERIA. By Frevericr 


AgTHuR BripGEMAN, With 62 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 64, 


[Now ready, 


MAJOR A. B. ELLIS. 
WEST AFRICAN STORIES. By Major A. 


B. Exzis, Author of “ South African Sketches,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s; 
[Now ready. 


ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
WE TWO at MONTE CARLO. By Atzzrr 


D. Vanpam. Crown 8vo, ls. [Now ready, 


NEW NOVEL BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
LADY FAINT HEART. By H. B. Marriorr 
Warsow. 3 vols. 


*¢ This is a clever novel and deserves consideration. The characters are clearly 
and artistically drawn and prove distinct power in the author......The clever and 
capable author of ‘ Lady Faint Heart’ is never commonplace.”’—Life. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW NOVELS. 


ILLUSTRATED by HARRY FURNISS. 


PERFERVID : the Career of Ninian Jamei- 


son. By Joun Davipson. 63. [Just ready. 


The BLIND MUSICIAN. Adapted from the 


Russian. By 8, STEPNIAK and WILLIAM WESTALL, 2s. 6d. 


An UNFORTUNATE ARRANGEMENT. By 


Joun Hitz, 2 vols, 


The GOLD of OPHIR. By Elizabeth J. 


Lysagut. 3 vols. 


** An excellent romance...... Altogether, there is a healthy and pleasant warmth 
of simple sentiment.’’—Academy. 


The NUGENTS of CARICONNA. By 


TicHE Hopkins, 3 vols. 


“Quite delightful...... Humour, truth, kindliness of feeling, and good taste are 
the principal ingredients......The people in the story are human, natural, and 
individual to an uncommon degree.” —Athenezwn, 


The NEW FAITH, and WHAT CAME of IT. 


By Cuares T. 0. James, Author of “The Blindness of Memory Earle,” 
“ An Early Frost,” &. 3 vols. 


‘There is a good deal of rollicking humour throughout this novel, and some 
love episodes which have an important bearing on tke climax of the new creed.” 
—Scotsman. 


ABRUMMAGEM BARON. By John Bridges, 


Author of ‘‘ Idylls of a Lost Village.” 2 vols, 
“A decidedly original and amusing story.”—Scottish Leader. 


STRANGE CRIMES. By William Westall. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 
The GOLDEN SOUTH: Memoirs of Home 
Life in Australia. By “ Lytu.”’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (This dav. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS.| MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


The GOLDEN BOUGH: a Study in Com- 


parative Religion. By J. G. Frazer, M.A., Fellow of Triaity College, Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols, Demy 8vo, 28s. 


97rn- ANNUAL ISSUE, Rearranged throughout. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: a 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World, for 
the Year 1890. Twenty-seventh Year of Publication. ( Revised after Official | 
Returns.) Edited by J. Scorr Ketrix, Librarian to the Royal Geographical | 


Society. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
The Speaker says :—"‘ Mr, Keltie may be congratulated on having distinctly 
improved a volume which is generally recognised as the best and most reliable 
international statistical year-book in existence.’’ 


DOVE COTTAGE, WORDSWORTH’S HOME, 


1800-1808 (Dec. 21st, 1799, to May, 1808). By Stoprorp A. BRooKE. Feap. 
S8vo, sewed, 1s. 
By LEWIS CARROLL. 


99 J ° 
The NURSERY “ALICE.” Containing 20 
Coloured Enlargements from Tenniel’s Illustrations to ‘* Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland,” with Text adapted to Nursery Readers by LEwts Carron. 
The Cover designed and coloured by E, GERTRUDE THomsoN,. 4to, 4s. 


SYLVIE and BRUNO. By Lewis Carroll, 
Author of “Alice in Wonderland,’ “Through the Looking-Glass,” &c. 
With 46 Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. 

*,* The Volume contains 295 pp., nearly as many as in the two “Alice” books 
together. 





CHARLES KINGSLEY’S SERMONS. 


In response to suggestions received from various quarters, Messrs, MAC- 
MILLAN and CO. have determined to complete their Three-and-Sixpenny 
Edition of the WORKS of CHARLES KINGSLEY (which has met with un- 
qualified success) by the publication of his Sermons in the same style and at the 
same price as the 20 volumes of his Novels and Miscellaneous Writings now in 
the market. 


The series will begin with the issue of VILLAGE SERMONS on June | 


2nd, and will be continued Monthly in the following order :— 


VILLAGE SERMONS and TOWN and COUNTRY 
SERMONS. 


[June 
The GOOD NEWS of GOD. [July, 
SERMONS on NATIONAL SUBJECTS. [Aug. 
SERMONS for the TIMES. [Sept. 
DISCIPLINE: and other Sermons. [Oct. 
The WATER of LIFE: and other Sermons. [Nov. 
The PENTATEUCH: and DAVID. [Dec. 
WESTMINSTER SERMONS. [Jan 


ALL SAINTS’ DAY: and other Sermons. Fob. 
NEW NOVELS. 
The RING of AMASIS: a Romance. By 


the Right Hon. the Earu of Lyrron, G.C.B., G.0.S.I. 1 vol. Crown Svo, 
3s, 6d. 


The MINER’S RIGHT. By Rolf Boldre- 


woop, Author of “‘ Robbery under Arms,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


The HERIOTS. By Sir Henry S. Cunning- 


HAM, K.C.1.E., Author of “ The Coernleans: a Vacation Idyll,” ‘‘ The Chroni- 
cles of Dustypore,”’ “ Wheat and Tares,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8yo, 3ls. 6d. 





MACMILLAN’S 3s, 6d. NOVELS.—New Volume. 


MAROONED. By W. Clark Russell, Author 


of ‘The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’ ’’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 
Orown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


STONES from the QUARRY: Sermons. 


By the Rev. Ropert VauGuan, Curate in Charge of St. Mary’s, South Shields, 
Author of “ St. John and the Seven Churches.’ Crown 8vo, 5s, 
The Manchester Examiner says:—‘‘ Mr. Vaughan’s volume is of more than 
average merit,”’ 
The Shefield Daily Telegraph says:—‘*‘ Stones from the Quarry’ is one of the 
books of sermons which ought to live.” 


DEDICATED by PERMISSION to the QUEEN. 


DISTRICT NURSING, The HISTORY and 


PROGRESS of from the Commencement in the Year 1859 to the Present Date, 
including the foundation by the Queen of the “Queen Victoria Jubilee Insti- 
tute,” for Nursing the Poor in their own Homes, By WiLLIAM RATHBONE, 
M.P. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


ST. PAUL. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 


New Edition, Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


NOTES on AMERICAN SCHOOLS and 


TRAINING COLLEGES, Reprinted from the Report of the English Edu- 
cation Department for 1888-89, with permission of the Controller of H.M.’s 
Stationery Office. By J. G. Fircu, M.A., LL.D., one of H.M.’s Chief 
Inspectors of Training Colleges. Globe 8vo, 2s, 6a, 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE.” 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN THE 


TIME OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By J. J. JUSSERAND. 


Translated by ELIZABETH LEE; Revised and Enlarged by the Author. 


Illustrated by 6 Heliogravures by Dujardin, of Paris, and 21 Full-Page and 
many Smaller Illustrations, executed in fac-simile. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, price 21s, [Next week. 


The Book is divided into Seven Chapters:—1. Before Shakespeare.—2, Tudor 
Times: the Fashions and the Novel.—3, Lyly and his ‘ Euphues.”—4. Lyly’s 
Lezatees.—5. Sir Philip Sidney and Pastoral Romance.—6,. Thomas Nash: the 
Picaresque and Realistic Novel.—7. After Shakespeare. 





Now ready, VOLUME IV. of ‘‘ The CAMEO SERIES.” 


IPHIGENIA IN DELPHI. 


With some Translations from the Greek. 
By RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 


Feap. 8vo, half-bound, paper boards, parchment back, Illustrated, 3s, 6a. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


A MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. 
By ©. F. KEARY. 


2 vols., cloth, 21s. 


“A very powerful study."—Manchester Guardian, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, with Map, 7s. 6d. 


THROUGH ABYSSINIA: 
An Envoy’s Visit to the King of Zion. 
By F. HARRISON SMITH, R.N. 


“Mr. Smith’s narrative may be read with satisfaction by all who enjoy the 
records of travel in out-of-the-way places.”—Yorkshire Post, 


VOLUME I. of “The ADVENTURE SERIES.” 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER 
SON. 


By E. J. TRELAWNY. 
With an Introduction by EDWARD GARNETT. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 53, 


“Yet another ‘library,’ but, happily, one which can be sincerely welcomed...... 
This is a literary resurrection in which all lovers of good literature will delight, 
for Trelawny’s work is emphatically good literature...... It is admirable, full of 
vigour and variety, spirit and entrain, graphic and picturesque from first to last. 
weleeaia The binding is excellent.”—Globe, 

Volume IL, “‘ ROBERT DRURY’S ADVENTURES in MADAGASCAR,” will 
shortly be ready. 


Now ready, the TWENTY-FOURTH VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 
THE JEWS UNDER ROMAN 
RULE. 


By W. D. MORRISON. 


Index, Illustrations, and Maps, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Vol. II. (CONO-FY) ready next week. ] {Part VIII. ready next week. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY : 


An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English Language. 
Edited by Prof. W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D., Yale University. 
PROFUSELY AND ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED, 


Complete in 6 vols., cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, price £2 2s. each ; 
half-morocco, cloth sides, marbled edges, £2 16s, each. 
Also, in 24 Monthly Parts, cloth limp, price 10s. 6d, each. 


The ATHEN-EUM, on Volume I. :—“ The ‘ Century Dictionary’ bids 
fair to be far and away the largest and best general and encyclopedic 
dictionary of the English language...... To judge from the volume before 
us, this great work will be characterised throughout, and in every respect, 
by a lavish expenditure of lubour and capital, of rare ability and 
technical skill, all turned to the best advantage by careful and capable 
attention to the uniform realisation of a thoroughly judicious plan.” 


Prospectuses post-free on application. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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GROSVENOR NOTES (1890). With Sketches. 1s. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUSS NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW HISTORY .—Now ready, demy 8vo, 12s, each, Vols. I. and II. of 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, MP. 


To be completed in Four Volumes. 














AN UNCONVENTIONAL TRAVEL-BOOK.—Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73. 6d. 


A SOCIAL DEPARTURE 


How Orthodocia and I Went Round the World by Ourselves, 
By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


With 112 Illustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND. 
Immediately, REVISED EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


TALES of OUR = FAMILIES. By Edward Walford, M.A. 


NEW SPORTING BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 


The BLUE-RIBBON of the TURF. By Louis Henry Curzon. 


HENRY BLACKBURN’S ART HANDBOOKS. 
ACADEMY NOTES (1890). With 175 Sketches. 1s. The PARIS SALON (1890). With 400 Sketches. 3s. 


OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
NEW GALLERY NOTES (1890). With Sketches. ls. | NATIONAL SOCIRTY of the FINE ARTS, PARIS, 331 De ly 
Crown 8vo, Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


FOODS for the FAT: a Treatise on Corpulency, and a Dietary for its Cure. 
By NATHANIEL EDWARD DAVIES, L.R.O.P., Author of “ One Thousand Medical Maxims,” &. Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., at all Libraries. - 


The BURNT MILLION. By James Payn, Author of “By Proxy, - &e. 
“Our thanks are due to the author for a bright, healthy, and interesting story. We have already referred to the fact—which, we believe, is generally known 
—that Mr, Payn bas written other books. ‘The Burnt Million’ makes us hope that he will write many more.""—Speaker. 


__ OHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., at all Libraries, 


The BISHOPS’ BIBLE. By D..-Christie Murray and ‘Henry Herman, 


Authors of ‘‘ One Traveller Returns,” &c. 
** A clever and touching story......The figures stand out with lifelike boldness......The story of ‘ The Bishops’ Bible’ is admirably t»ld.”"—Athenzum., 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols., at all Libraries. 


7 ce bb) 
SYRLIN. By Ouida, Author of “ Under Two Flags,” &c. 
“The story of ‘Syrlin’ is told with such rare felicity, freshness, and piquancy, — the interest of the reader never for a moment flags......The dénotiment 
is as original and sensational as any I = couceived by this powerful writer.” —Scotsm 


LEY SMART’S NEW NOVEL. —SECOND E EDITION, 3 vols, at. all Libraries, 
wiTHOUT LOVE "or LICENCE. By Hawley Smart, Author of “ Breezie 


Langton 
“ Captain ‘I Smart’s new novel is one of the best that he has hitherto produced......Readers who like a strong plot, united to vivacity of style, need not 
desire anything better than ‘ Without Love or Licence.’ ’’—Morning Post. 


NEW NOVEL hats AUTHOR of *“ MICAH CLARKE.”—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The FIRM of GIRDLESTONE: a Romance of the Unromantic. By 


A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘* Micah Clarke,”’ 
“Bold and clever character- sketching, ingenious Wy vivacious dialogue, and an occasional bit of stirring description are the characteristics of the book. ‘The 


Firm of Girdlestone’ is a novel that no reader will lay aside withont finishing.’’—Scottish Leader. 
BRET HARTE’S NEW BOUK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33, 6d, 


A WAIF of the PLAINS. By Bret Harte, Author of “The Luck of 


Roaring Camp,” &c. jf 
«The story int in artless pathos......Nobody, we imagine, will pick the book up without reading it to the final page.”—Leeds Mercury. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 


PAUL JONES’S ALIAS, &c. By D. Christie Murray and Henry Herman. 
With 13 Illustrations by A. Forestier and G. Nieolet. 

** All are readable and entertaining, and are marked by siete of ption, absolute cleanli of ideas, situations, and language, clever delineations of 

character. and excellence of literary style.””—-New York Herald. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW STORIES.—Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 6s. 


The HOLY ROSE, &c. By Walter Besant. With a Frontispiece by 


Fred. Barnard. 
‘Mr, Besant has never tuned his rich, sounding prose to fuller harmonies than in some passages of this sketch (‘The Last Man’). The sweep and vigour of 


these sentences might do credit toa genuine Elizabethan writer...... Each one of the stories whets the appetite for another, and all of them are heartily enjoyable.”” 
—Scotsman. 






























































HAROLD FREDERIC’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6: 


The LAWTON GIRL. By Harold Frederic, Author ‘of “Seth’s Brother’s 


Wife,” &c. With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. 
* ‘Iti is remarkably clever ‘and strong, fu fall of incident, full of h and strikingly pathetic asic f The Lawton Girl’ is a spirited, sensible, healthy story. .”’—Speaker. 


LE age SOMERVILLE GIBNEY’S NEW STORY.—Crown 8vo, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d 


SENTENCED | By ‘Somerville Gibney, Author of ™ J ohn 0” London. ‘a 


“A wonderful piece of detective ingenuity.”"—Atheneum —__ = cS er oe 








A NEW DE ELECTIVE | STORY. 


The MAN from MANCHESTER. By Dick Doaenen. Athen of ‘The 


Man-Hunter,” &c. With 23 Illustrations by J. H. Russell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


POPULAR TWO-SHILLING NOVELS NOW PUBLISHING. 


Those marked (*) may also be had in cloth limp at 2s. 6d. 





By WALTER BESANT. By WILKIE COLLINS. By HENRY MURRAY 
*HERR PAULUS. *A ROGUR’S LIFE. | *A GAME of BLUFF. 
By DICK DONOVAN By ALIOE 0’HANLO 
By GRANT ALLEN “TRACKED and TAKEN: ¥ 
The DEVIL’S DIE. we hoy cg ME Ay PATE? 
By Rev. &. BARING-GOULD. By R. E. FRANCILLON, The ENGL, 
EVE. KING or KNAVE P RUB GALN A Of the 





EW and CHEAPER EDITION.—Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


66 
An OCEAN TRAGEDY. By W. Clark Russell, Author of “ The Wreck 
of the ‘Grosvenor,’ ’ 
“* Now that Wilkie Golline ‘has gone, Mr. Clark Russell is B oo bably our Sey me living master of the art of narration ; and, like Collins, he is not only a magnifi- 
cent teller of a story, but he always has a new story to tell. The incidents of ‘An Ocean Tragedy ’ are as fresh, as exciting, and as blood. curdling as if they repre- 
sented the first draught upon an accumulated stock of imaginative material...... ue "Clark Russell’s brain and hand have wear lost none of their cunning. ’—Spectator. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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